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the  war  in  KOREA 

The  news  that  Northern  Korean 
!  troops  had  crossed  the  38th  Parallel 
!  !  and  marched  into  Southern  Korea 
1  was  received  by  a  shocked  and  badly- 
■  frightened  world.  Minor  skirmishes  on 
.  both  sides  of  the  border  had  been 
I  going  on  for  some  time,  linked  with 
'  1  broadcast  slanging  matches  from 
Seoul  and  Poenyang.  but  in  spite  of 
il  the  statement  of  the  North  that  by 
ji.  August  15  (the  anniversary  of  the 
=  liberation  of  Korea),  the  unification  of 
the  country  was  to  be  completed,  arid 
that  “  free  ”  elections  were  to  be  held, 
the  invasion  took  the  South,  and 
the  Americans,  by  surprise.  The 
^  assertion  by  the  North,  that  they 
were  “invaded”  by  their  Southern 

6  neighbours  has  not  convinced  anyone. 
The  armies  of  the  North,  well  trained. 

7  well  equipped,  and  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  hardened  campaigners 

8  who  had  fought  with  the  Red  Armies 
of  China  and  Russia,  are  certainly 
more  than  a  match  for  the  numerically 
smaller  and  less  disciplined  troops  of 
the  South.  It  can  only  be  assumed 
then,  that  Poenyang  counted  on  a 
rapid  conquest — since  it  has  been  a 

16  more  or  less  open  secret  that  for  some 
j8  time  certain  quarters  of  American 
opinion  have  averred  that  Korea  was 
of  little  strategic  use  to  America,  and 
that  its  vulnerability  would  make  it 
an  extremely  costly  foothold. 

The  sequence  of  events  which  led 
24  to  the  present  division  of  Korea  are 
29  as  follows:  In  1943,  at  Cairo,  the 
U.S.A.,  Great  Britain  and  China, 
pledged  themselves  to  restore  indepen¬ 
dence  to  Korea  "in  due  course.”  The 
Soviet  Union  also  backed  this  pledge 
35  at  Potsdam,  and  again  when  it 
declared  war  on  Japan.  After  the 

38  war  against  Japan  was  over,  the 
Russian-American  occupation  of 

39  Korea  was  accomplished,  and  the 
4]  country  was  divided  at  the  38th 

parallel.  In  1945,  at  the  Moscow 
Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers,  it 
was  again  repeated  that  the  "  indepen- 
^gar  dence”  of  Korea  was  the  ultimate 
object,  but  that  this  was  to  be 
preceded  by  a  four-power  trusteeship, 
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consisting  of  the  U.S.,  Russia,  Britain 
and  China,  lasting  for  not  longer  than 
five  years,  during  which  period  it 
would  aid  the  Korean  people  in  deve¬ 
loping  a  democratic  ‘government.  A 

joint  American-Soviet  commission  was 
then  convened,  but  it  failed  to  reach 

agreement  on  the  method  of  consulta¬ 
tion  with  Korean  groups. 

On  November  14,  1947,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  voted 
for  the  holding  of  free  elections  in 
Korea,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
a  national  government.  A  U.N. 
Temporary  Commission  was  set  up  to 
observe  the  elections,  and  to  help  the 
Korean  National  Assembly  in  taking 
over  the  government  of  the  country. 

The  Soviet  occupation  authorities  in 
the  North,  however,  refused  to  co¬ 
operate  and  the  elections  were  only 
held  in  the  U.S.  zone  on  May  loth, 
1948.  Elections  were  held  in  North 
Korea,  and  a  "Government  of  the 
Democratic  People’s  Republic  of 
Korea”  was  established.  Later,  Russia 
withdrew  all  her  troops  to  be  followed 
by  America  withdrawing  hers. 

However,  the  division  of  the 
country  was  never  accepted  by  any¬ 
one  as  the  final  solution,  in  fact,  it 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
which  the  United  Nations  has  had  to 
face.  The  country  was  dislocated 
economically  as  well  as  politically. 
The  North,  with  a  10  million  popula¬ 
tion,  contains  all  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  country,  together  with  its  chief 
timber,  chemical  and  hydro-electric 
supplies.  The  South,  being  primarily 
agricultural,  and  with  a  population  of 
20  million  to  support,  naturally  was 
terribly  handicapped  in  being  cut  off 
from  its  sources  of  fuel  and  water 
power,  and  consequently,  its  economy 
had  to  be  supported  by  frequent  doses 
of  American  aid.  The  regime  of 
Syngman  Rhee  was  not  notable  for  its 
democratic  outlook.  It  modelled  itself 
rather  closely  on  Chiang-Kai-shek’s 
government,  and  consequently,  politi¬ 
cal  ideas  with  a  left  wing  flavour, 
even  moderately  so,  were  dealt  with 
in  no  uncertain  fashion.  Appar¬ 
ently,  the  Americans  were  somewhat 
disappointed  with  their  protegees,  and 
a  further  request  for  aid  from  South 
Korea  recently  was  treated  with  great 
caution  by  the  U.S. A.  In  the  North, 
the  Russians  established  a  regime 
which  followed  the  usual  pattern,  and 
instituted  a  number  of  reforms. 
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including  re-distribution  of  land 
among  the  peasant  population. 

The  hope,  then,  that  these  two 
absolutely  conflicting  ideologies  could 
somehow  come  to  terms — even  if  only 

for  trading  purposes,  was  certainly  a 
pious  one. 

Nevertheless,  the  issue  still  remains 
that  an  act  of  aggression  has  been 
committed  against  a  territory  which 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  as  such,  the  action  of 
America  in  rushing  to  Korea’s  aid 
(although  presupposing  the  Security 
Council  decision  by  five  hours)  was 
the  inevitable  one.  America’s  position 
in  Asia  has  shown  signs  of  desperation. 
Her  welcome  in  Japan  is  wearing  thin, 
and  the  collapse  of  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  the  attempts  to  bolster  up  Bao- 
Dai  have  increased  her  difficulties. 
If  she  allowed  South  Korea  to  fall, 
then  her  prestige  in  Asia  would  suffer 
in  consequence.  The  decision  to 
protect  Formosa,  however,  although 
dictated  by  precaution,  is  neverthe¬ 
less,  undermining  the  legitimacy  of 
America’s  position.  Events  in  Korea 
constitute  no  direct  threat  to  Formosa, 
and  by  putting  the  island  under  her 
protection,  America  is  directly  inter¬ 
vening  in  the  Chinese  Civil  War — and 
therefore  decreasing  the  chances  of 
limiting  the  conflict. 

Whether  the  chances  of  a  peaceful 
outcome  are  increased  by  America’s 
intervention  in  Korea,  or  whether  it 
will  lead  to  a  widening  of  hostilities 
and  pave  the  way  for  the  third  world 
war,  cannot  be  predicted  yet.  If  the 
end  in  view  is  solely  to  drive  back  the 
invaders  to  behind  the  38th  parallel, 
and  not  to  destroy  the  North  Korean 
State,  then  it  is  possible,  provided 
that  Russia  has  not  directly  inter¬ 
vened,  to  again  resort  to  negotiations. 
This  is  the  only  alternative  to  a 
general  conflagration,  which,  we 
believe,  is  not  the  intention  of  either 
America  or  the  Soviet  Union,  but  it 
must  be  made  clear  that  armed 
aggression  is  not  to  be  the  pattern  for 
the  future  as  a  method  of  settling 
disputes. 


Believing  in  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
this  journal  represents  a  forum  where 
articles  containing  many  different,  and 
often  controversial,  opinions  are  being 
published.  Tliey  do  not  necessarily 
express  the  views  or  policy  of  the  paper. 
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WESTMINSTER  AND  THE  EAST 


hy  Harold  Davies,  M.P. 


ON  the  eve  of  the  Recess,  Parliament  gave  a  day  to 
discuss  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  A  debate  on  this 
subject  was  long  overdue  and  yet  at  the  end  of  it  one 
could  sense  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  House,  because 
no  clear  picture  of  positive  Government  policy  seemed  to 
evolve  from  our  deliberations,  except  concerning  Malaya. 
Fewer  members  than  usual  caught  the  Speaker’s  eye, 
owing  to  the  unusual  length  of  speeches  on  this  occasion, 
and  quite  a  number  of  disappointed  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  stuffed  their  undelivered  orations  into 
their  ix)ckets  as  the  Minister  of  State,  Kenneth  Younger, 
summed  up  for  the  Government.  It  was  obvious  that  more 
time  should  have  been  given  to  this  debate. 

Mr.  Ernest  Bevin  was  received  with  applause  from 
all  sides  on  his  first  appearance  in  the  House  after  his 
operation;  he  showed  signs  of  strain  during  his  speech  and 
a  full  and  attentive  House  found  it  difficult  to  catch  every 
word.  Mr.  Anthony  Eden  opened  for  the  Opposition  and, 
conrunenting  on  the  Government’s  recognition  of  China,  he 
considered  the  decision  an  unfortunate  one  in  timing  and 
method.  While  he  made  a  cursory  reference  to  Mr. 
Churchill’s  request  for  the  recognition  of  China  last 
November,  there  appeared  nevertheless  to  be  differences 
once  more  within  the  Conservative  Party  about  this 
question.  Mr.  Eden  felt  that  it  was  embarrassing  because 
neither  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  the  United  States 
nor  France  have  recognised  China.  He  appealed  to  the 
Government  to  help  British  firms  and  commercial  interests 
to  deal  with  the  complex  problems  they  now  have  to  face 
in  China,  after  which  he  set  the  trend  of  the  whole  debate 
by  devoting  the  greater  part  of  his  speech  to  the  vital 
problem  of  Malaya,  _  He  said :  "  It  is  quite  useless  pouring 
economic  aid  into  a  country  if  there  is  no  security  there. 
These  conditions  have  to  be  created,  otherwise  the  payment 
of  millions  of  pounds  could  have  no  effect  at  all.”  But 
he  underlined  the  need  for  maintaining  standards  of  life 
and  tackling  Malaya’s  economic  problems. 

Mr.  Eden  also  welcomed  the  initiative  shown  by 
Australia  at  the  Colombo  Conference,  and  stressed  that 
this  was  "  more  important  than  any  transient  friction  which 
there  may  have  been  in  the  handling  of  these  matters  at 
any  one  Conference.”  I  noted  that  this  was  one  of  the 
few  references  to  Australia  during  the  entire  debate,  for 
the  Commons  still  fail  to  realise  the  new  role  of 
Australia  in  the  Far  East.  As  a  Member  said  to 
me  afterwards:  "Casey  was  right.  Australia  is  staking 


her  claim  to  be  the  machine  and  tool  shop  of  Asia,  and  she 
is  on  the  verge  of  her  second  great  pioneering  period.” 

Mr.  Eden  only  devoted  a  minute  or  two  to  Japan 
proper  and  asked  what  the  prospects  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
were,  but  Mr.  Bevin's  reply  was  not  illuminating,  since 
he  merely  acknowledged  that  the  biggest  role  has  to  be 
played  by  the  United  States.  A  fact  we  all  know  but 
which  suggested  little  initiative  from  Britain. 

Mr.  Somerset  de  Chair,  Conservative,  seemed  to  think 
that  our  prestige  could  be  restored  by  the  use  of  jet  aircraft 
"screaming  about  over  the  roof  tops  in  Singapore.”  But 
this  idea  was  received  with  no  enthusiasm  by  either  side 
of  the  House.  Mr,  Emrys  Roberts,  Liberal,  did  not  think 
that  the  recognition  of  China  was  premature  but  that  it 
was  in  practice  with  the  rules  of  International  Law.  He 
expressed  a  certain  sympathy  with  Russia’s  point  of  view- 
over  their  walking  out  of  the  Security  Council,  whilst  the 
Nationalist  representative  still  occupied  a  seat.  He  paid 
a  tribute  to  the  Government’s  policy  in  the  Far  East  since 
1945,  contending  that  by  and  large  it  had  been  right  and 
statesmanlike  in  granting  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  India, 
Pakistan  and  Burma. 

Although  the  Foreign  Secretary  asked  for  a  great  co¬ 
operative  effort  to  try  and  make  up  some  of  the  leeway 
that  exists  between  the  standard  of  life  in  the  East  and 
the  West,  no  speaker  paid  tribute  to  the  efforts  already 
being  made  by  U.N.  and  E.C.A.F.E.  There  was  a 
reluctance  to  face  the  fact  that  this  "  baffling  spectrum  of 
Asia’’  was  a  w'orld  problem. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Butler,  in  winding  up  for  the  Opposition, 
suggested  that  there  was  no  difference  between  Communism 
as  seen  in  the  Kremlin  and  that  of  South  East  Asia.  But 
many  of  us  agreed  with  him  that  little  had  been  added  to 
our  knowledge  by  the  speech  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  or 
by  the  Minister  of  State.  The  urgent  issues  of  textile  prices 
and  wages  in  Japan  were  glossed  over  too  easily  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  future  debates  will  show  a  firmer  stand 
on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

The  Government  deserved  praise  for  the  way  in  which 
it  had  released  Sterling  Balances  in  Asia  but  there  was  a 
signal  absence  of  comment  by  any  speakers  in  the  debate 
about  this  important  economic  problem,  and  some  of  us 
on  the  Back  Benches  feel  that  our  friends  in  South  East 
Asia  and  the  Far  East  do  not  appreciate  the  price  of  this 
in  terms  of  work  and  effort  by  the  British  people. 
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LONDON 

NOTEBOOK 

FOREIGN  CAPITAL 
FOR  INDIA 

Mr.  G.  W.  Tyson,  the  editor  of 
“Capital,”  Calcutta,  in  a  lecture 
organised  by  the  East  India  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Overseas  League 
recently,  emphasised  that  lately  a 
more  realistic  and  liberal  attitude 
towards  the  participation  of  foreign 
capital  in  the  development  of  Indian 
economy  was  to  be  observed  among 
official  circles  in  India.  He  pointed 
out  that  today,  relatively  few  wholly 
British  enterprises  now  remained  in 
India,  since  it  had  been  found  neces¬ 
sary,  on  many  grounds,  for  British 
interests  to  collaborate  closely  with 
Indian  enterprises,  not  only  finan¬ 
cially,  but  also  in  the  spheres  of 
management  and  practical  experience. 

CEYLONESE  FOLK  SONGS 

Hubert  Kajapakse,  who  is  on  tour 
in  Great  Britain  this  summer,  has 
now  fulfilled  a  large  number  of 
engagements.  He  started  the  tour  by 
giving  a  recital  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  followed  by  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Newcastle  and  Edin¬ 
burgh.  On  June  13th,  soon  after  his 
return  to  London,  he  gave  a  reoifftl  at 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  Overseas  League 
and  Royal  India  and  Pakistan  Society 
at  which  Sir  Oliver  (ioonetilleke  pre¬ 
sided.  Miss  Malinee  Jayeisinghe 
Pieris,  who  is  studying  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  with  a  scholarship 
from  the  Ceylon  Government,  acted  as 
an  accompanist. 

THE  ABORIGINAL  TRIBES 
OF  INDIA 

According  to  the  1931  Census,  the 
total  number  of  aboriginals  in  un¬ 
divided  India  was  approximately  23 
millions  and  as  most  of  the  areas 
inhabited  by  them  lie  in  India  rather 
than  in  Pakistan,  the  number  of 
aboriginals  in  the  Republic  of  India 
is  probably  near  this  figure,  according 
to  Dr.  C.  von  Furer-Haimendorf,  who 
in  his  lecture  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Arts  on  the  “Aboriginal  Tribes  of 
India”  maintained  that  there  were 
several  reasons  for  the  cultural  isola¬ 
tion  of  these  peoples.  The  chief 
reasons  were  the  aboriginals’  per¬ 


sistence  in  their  own  style  of  life 
and  social  system,  largely  owing  to 
the  tolerance  of  traditional  Hinduism 
towards  different  customs  and  beliefs. 
The  Hindus  of  ancient  times  accepted 
the  forest  people’s  place  in  the  social 
order  and  made  few  attempts  to 
interfere  in  their  internal  affairs, 
while  at  the  same  time  erecting 
effective  bars  to  intermarriage.  Racial 
and  cultural  diversity  has  thus  per¬ 
sisted  throughout  the  ages. 


A  panel  from  the  screen  painted  by  Helen 
Castori  Jourde  to  illustrate  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Buddha.  An  exhibition  of 
Mme  Jourde's  latest  work  was  arranged  in 
London  recently  by  the  Royal  India  and 
Pakistan  Society 

SUMMER  SCHCXJL  AT 
CAMBRIDGE 

The  Royal  India  and  Pakistan 
Society,  following  on  the  success  of 
their  School  at  Oxford  last  year,  will 
hold  another  Summer  School  at  Pem¬ 
broke  College,  Cambridge,  from  July 
loth  to  14th.  Among  the  active 
participants  are  Professor  Arberry, 
Mr.  William  Archer,  Mr.  John  Irwin 
and  Dr.  Mortimer  Wheeler.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  lectures  there  will  be  visits  to 
places  of  interest. 

INDIAN  HEALTH  MINISTER’S 
VISIT 

"Countries  that  live  next  door  can’t 
go  on  snarling  at  each  other  for  long. 
It’s  natural  for  them  to  feel  friendly,” 
said  India’s  Health  Minister  and 


President  of  the  Assembly  of  tht 
World  Health  Organisation,  Rajku 
mari  Amrit  Kaur,  speaking  with 
satisfaction  of  the  recent  Indo 
Pakistan  agreement.  The  occasion  was 
a  reception  given  in  her  honour  by  the 
Women’s  Council  Co-operating  on 
Indian,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon  Atlairs, 
during  the  Minister’s  visit  to  London. 
Twenty-two  national  Women’s  Organ 
isations  and  political  parties  an 
associated  with  the  Women’s  Council, 
whose  aims  are  to  promote  friendship 
between  British  women  and  their 
sisters  in  India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon 
and  to  keep  in  touch  with  women’s 
organisations  there. 

In  describing  what  is  being  done 
to  solve  the  enormous  problems  of 
India’s  health,  the  Minister  said  that 
doctors  have  concentrated  on  curative 
and  not  preventive  medicine.  She 
quoted  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  words  “he 
falls  ill  because  he  disobeys  the  laws 
of  nature.”  "We  are  teaching  the 
people  how  to  live  and  what  to  eat; 
we  are  sending  out  mobile  dispensaries 
to  rural  areas  and  thousands  are 
flocking  to  them,  eager  to  learn  what 
they  should  do  to  keep  in  good  health 
and  prevent  as  well  as  cure  disease,” 
she  added.  Plans  are  on  foot  for  an 
All  India  Medical  Institute  in  New 
Delhi  for  post-graduate  medical 
studies.  The  Minister  expressed  her 
appreciation  to  the  British  Ministry  of 
Health  and  the  work  of  the  High 
Commissioner  in  London  for  obtaining 
so  many  facilities  for  Indian  students 
to  enter  medical  schools  in  Britain; 
but  it  is  an  expensive  matter  to  send 
and  maintain  a  student  in  Britain  fui: 
several  years  and  so  it  is  desirable  to 
create  the  same  opportunities  for  them 
in  their  own  country.  She  pointed  out 
that  the  need  for  more  doctors  is  still 
very  great,  since  there  is  still  only  one 
doctor  for  7,000  of  the  population. 
The  prejudice  against  nursing  as  a| 
profession  is  being  overcome  among 
the  middle  classes  in  India,  and  girl? 
are  coming  forward  to  train  in  increas¬ 
ing  numbers.  But  progress  is  slow; 
the  low  standard  of  living  of  the 
population  is  the  greatest  enemy  to 
good  health.  Tuberculosis  and  infant 
and  maternal  mortality  are  still  far  tooj 
high.  "T.B.  is  actually  on  the 
increase,”  stated  the  Minister,  “due 
to  malnutrition  and  overcrowding. 
Half  a  million  people  are  dying  of  it 
and  there  are  only  10,000  beds  for 
them.” 
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IN  spite  of  the  fact  that  Gurkhas  have  served  the  British 
Empire  faithfully  and  loyally  for  150  years,  that  25,000 
were  in  the  pre-war  British  Indian  Army,  that  120,000 
were  enlisted  during  the  last  war  suffering  24,000  casualties, 
little  is  known  in  Great  Britain  of  the  (iurkha  and 
his  country  of  Nepal,  and,  more  remarkable,  little  more  is 
known  by  educated  Indians. 

Nepal  is  the  only  independent  Hindu  Kingdom  today, 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  long  this  may  continue,  with 
both  India  and  China  casting  covetous  eyes  in  her  direction. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  the  country,  approximately 
the  size  it  is  now,  500  by  100  miles  along  the  southern  axis 
of  the  Himalayas,  consisted  of  a  large  number  of  unrelated 
principalities  each  but  little  concerned  with  its  neighbours. 
In  the  west  these  soon  formed  themselves  into  two  main 
groups,  the  kingdoms  of  the  Twenty-two  and  Twenty-tour 
States — the  Baisi  Raj  and  the  Chaubisya  Raj,  whilst  in 
the  east  were  the  less  cohesive  tribes  known  collectively 
as  the  Kirantis.  The  strongest  of  the  Chaubisya  Raj  was 
Gorkha  and  this  cradle  of  the  Gurkha  race  began  its 
expansion  in  the  early  eighteenth  century.  By  1765  King 
Prithi  Narain  of  Gorkha,  having  subjugated  western  Nepal, 
turned  his  eyes  to  the  rich,  central  Valley  of  Katmandu 
and,  quickly  conquering  this  region,  overran  the  remaining 
tribes  to  form  Nepal  as  known  today.  Expansion  to  the 
east,  having  swallowed  Sikkim,  led  only  to  unprofitable 
Bhutan;  expansion  to  the  west,  absorbing  Kamaon  and 
Garhwal,  found  the  Nepalese  army  against  the  impregnable 
Sikhs;  expansion  to  the  north,  once  resisted  in  1792  by  a 
strong  Chinese  army,  offered  little  but  the  hardships  of  the 
highest  of  the  Himalayan  passes;  only  the  south  remained 
Here  was  plenty  to  attract  and  it  was  not  long  before 
aggrandizement  in  this  direction  caused  friction  with  the 
^st  India  Company  leading  to  the  Nepalese  Wars  of 
1814-16.  Treaties  subsequent  to  the  campaign  fixed  the 
present  day  borders  of  Nepal  and  acknowledged  the  com¬ 
plete  independence  of  the  kingdom. 

Gorkha,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  province  of  that 
name  and  the  stronghold  of  Prithi  Narain,  gave  its  name 
to  his  victorious  followers  on  the  foundation  of  the  new 
country.  The  name  ‘  Gorkhali  ’  as  used  by  himself  and 
‘  Gurkha  ’  as  corrupted  by  others,  was  only  applicable  to 
those  tribes  who  formed  the  triumphant  army  and  was 
later  extended  to  include  those  martial  tribes  of  eastern 
Nepal.  To  this  day  such  tribes  as  the  Dotiyals  and 
Bajhangis  in  that  part  of  the  country  adjacent  to  Kamaon, 
the  Newars  of  the  Valley  and  the  tribes  of  Tibetan  origin 
inhabiting  some  of  the  northern  parts  are  Nepali  but  not 
Gorkhali  and  the  Gurkha  himself  will  not  apply  the  name 
to  many  of  his  aristocracy  whom  he  refers  to  as  Nepali.  In 
passing,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  to  the  Gurkha  Nepal 
means  the  Valley  of  Katmandu;  he  has  no  name  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  referring  to  it  as  ‘  pahar  ' — the  Hills. 

The  government  of  Nepal  is  peculiar  to  that  country. 
The  King  is  above  mundane  affairs  and  the  government 
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Houses  with  rvonderfully  carved  ivindow  frames  in  Katmandu 


is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  hereditary  Maharaja  and  his 
family — the  Ranas.  This  government  is  autocratic  in  the 
extreme  and  consequently  an  easy  and  attractive  target 
for  malcontents.  Inside  Nepal  as  a  whole  there  is  little 
discontent  although  in  the  hill  country  of  the  (iurkha  there 
are  very  few  hospitals  and  schools,  roads  are  non-existent 
and  paths  are  kept  up  by  the  inhabitants  with  bridges  few 
and  far  between,  the  post  only  functions  in  restricted  areas 
and  telephones  and  telegraphs  have  yet  to  be  built.  Taxation 
cannot  be  called  unjust  and  except  for  resentment  against 
monopolies  of  cigarettes  and  oil  the  Gurkha  regards  his 
government  with  tolerance  and  shows  little  desire  to  become 
politically  minded.  Anti-government  agitation  is  headed 
by  the  Nepal  National  Congress  Party  with  its  headquarters 
at  Benares  and  compiosed  of  a  mixture  of  exiles,  hotheads 
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anti-Government  of  India,  British  or  Indian,  and  has 
spasmodically  attacked  the  Ranas  but  has  now  deteriorated 
into  a  forcing  house  for  agitation  by  Indian-born  Gurkhas. 
Owing  to  the  backward  state  of  the  country  and  the  vei}’ 
high  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  Gurkhas,  desirable  as 
it  may  be  in  this  age,  a  more  democratic  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  can  only  be  introduced  slowly  and  with  due  regard 
to  the  proportion  of  representatives  of  the  hill  tribes  who 
alone  have  the  true  interests  of  their  country  at  heart. 


The  Problems  of  Nationhood  in  British  Malaya 

by  R.  Onraety  C.M.G. 


Nepalese  woman  porter 


ON  the  morrow  of  the  Japanese  surrender  there  swept 
over  the  various  races  of  the  re-conquered  European 
Colonial  possessions  in  South  East  Asia  a  wave  of 
nationalism  which  submerged  all  feelings  of  relief  and 
gratitude  at  first  so  loudly  proclaimed,  especially  in 
Malaya.  All  race  groups,  large  and  small,  expressed  a 
wish  for  self-government. 

In  fact,  quite  apart  from  the  Communist  rising,  some¬ 
thing  of  this  spirit  of  revolt,  of  this  desire  for  independence 
is  to  be  found  in  Malaya  today,  but  here  the  problem  is 


more  complex,  for  the  numerical  preponderance  of  the 
indigenous  people,  the  Malays,  has  been  steadily  reduced 
during  the  last  fifty  years  until  today  it  is  but  half  of  the 
total  population  of  Ihe  land.  The  other  half  is  Chinese. 
The  Communist  rising  which  will  be  considered  in  due 
course  has,  of  course,  further  complicated  matters. 

First  of  all  it  is  as  w'ell  to  know  that  in  Malaya  such 
political  ambitions  as  do  exist  have  nothing  to  do  with 
social  grievances  caused  by  the  colour  problem.  In  this 
respect  there  never  was,  and  there  is  not  today,  any  spirit 


from  the  Valley  and  Indian  hangers-on.  This  party  has 
succeeded  in  stirring  up  some  discontent  in  the  Katmandu 
bazaars  and  industrial  riots  at  Dharan  in  south-east  Nepal 
where  a  large  proportion  of  the  workers  are  Biharis.  Another 
party  is  the  Gurkha  League  of  Darjeeling  which  originally 
had  the  good  intention  of  looking  after  Gurkha  interests  in 
that  District  but  which  has  periodically  shown  itself  as 


Old  city  gateway  at  Bhatgaon,  Central  Nepal 
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of  inferiority  among  the  Malays  or  Chinese,  nor  had 
Europeans  any  lurking  fear  of  or  dislike  for  Malayan 
Asians.  In  spirit,  as  well  as  in  fact,  all  were  happy  to 
be  equal  under  a  common  law.  Especially  was  this  so 
among  the  Chinese  who  genuinely  admired  us  for  this 
fundamental  justice. 

Pre-war  Malaya,  unlike  its  neighbours,  was,  in  the 
matter  of  nationalism,  peacefully  asleep.  There  was  no 
sign  of  discontent  with  alien  rule.  The  Malays  trusted  and 
depended  on  the  British  and  had  no  fear  of  losing  their 
country  either  to  the  British  who  were  few,  or  to  the 
Chinese  or  Indians  who  were  many.  The  one  gave  them 
security,  the  others  provided  labour  that  developed  the 
latent  riches  of  their  country.  Chinese  and  Indians 
recognised  that  they  were  in  a  foreign  land.  China  and 
India  were  at  that  time  something  more  than  a  spiritual 
home  for  them — they  sent  money  there,  they  took  wives 
from  there,  they  very  often  visited  kith  and  kin  and  quite 
'  often  retired  there.  This  was  particularly  so  with  the 
-  Chinese. 

I  The  Chinese  in  South  East  Asia  are  of  two  sorts — 

•  those  locally  bom  and  those  born  in  China.  Both  retain 
in  minute  detail  their  Chinese  customs;  with  few  individual 
exceptions  they  have  up  to  now  considered  themselves 
Chinese  first  and  something  else  ne.xt.  This  attitude  of 

*  aloofness  was  kept  alive  in  many  ways — for  instance,  by 
segregation  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  in  French  Indo 
China,  in  Malaya  by  no  official  effort  to  break  down  this 
inherent  xenophobia,  by  the  insistence  of  the  Government  of 
China  to  recognise  jus  sanguinis  and  not  the  place  of  birth 
as  the  factor  deciding  nationality,  and  last  but  not  least  by  a 
ceaseless  flow  of  new  blood  from  China. 

Then  came  the  Japanese  flood,  the  expulsion  of  the 
Europeans,  and  three  and  a  half  years  of  complete 
.  isolation.  In  Malaya,  Malays,  Chinese  and  Indians  were 
j  subjected  to  the  rule  of  a  victorious,  military,  Asian 
I  nationalism  by  which  the  righteousness  of  Asian  independ¬ 
ence  in  Asia  was  loudly  proclaimed.  The  Japanese  fostered 
a  spirit  of  militant  Malay  nationalism  and  used  it  in  an 
intense  anti-Chinese  campaign;  they  formed  in  Singapore 
a  National  Indian  Army  which  accentuated  the  differences 
between  races  and  emphasised  thi-  power  of  nationalism; 
and,  of  course,  the  campaign  against  the  Chinese  threw  the 
Chinese  back  upon  themselves.  Where  previously  there 
had  been  tolerance  and  friendship  amongst  all  races  making 
for  a  strong  local  loyalty  under  British  rule,  under  the 
Japanese  racial  antagonism  was  deliberately  created  to  dis¬ 
rupt  Malayan  unity.  Beyond  the  sphere  of  Japanese 
control,  in  the  hills  and  jungles,  Chinese  resistance  groups 
furthered  this  disintegration  of  Malayan  unity. 

j  The  guerrillas  gathered  round  themselves  a  vast  army 
j  of  supporters,  and  when  the  Japanese  surrendered  many 
more  fellow  nationals  joined  them.  In  some  areas  of 
Malaya  re-occupation  officers  of  the  British  Military 
Administration  found  the  M.P.A.J.A.  in  imdisputed  con¬ 
trol.  After  full  re-occupation  had  been  completed,  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  sobering  influence  of  considerable  British 

[forces,  the  guerrillas  surrendered  their  arms  (those  dropped 
by  parachute,  not  those  picked  up  on  the  battlefields  or 
passed  to  them  by  the  Japanese),  received  a  cash  gratuity 
and  were  disbanded  with  full  military  honours.  This  was 
ca 


understandably  fair,  but  in  spite  of  their  past  history,  in 
spite  of  the  discovery  of  treacherous  intentions  against 
invading  British  forces,  in  spite  of  ill-concealed  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  the  turn  of  events  it  is  extraordinary  that  no  pre¬ 
cautions  were  taken  to  control  and,  if  necessary,  completely 
disrupt  these  dangerous  and  well-organised  bands. 

The  guerrillas  drifted  back  into  towns  and  villages  and 
continued  to  work  for  the  future,  concentrating  on  the 
labour  unions  and  on  social  or  political  organisations.  They 
remained  loo  per  cent  Chinese  nationalists.  The  Malays 
sensed  danger  and  said  so,  and  in  some  places  lost  their 
heads  and  carried  out  ugly  massacres,  which,  of  course,  led 
to  reprisals  and  a  counter  massacre  of  Malays.  The  intro¬ 
duction,  during  this  period  of  unrest,  of  the  terms  of  "The 
Malayan  Union"  soon  to  be  changed  for  those  of  “The 
Federation  of  Malaya”  further  antagonised  at  high  and 
low  level  Malays  and  Chinese  respectively.  The  long  sus¬ 
tained  leniency  of  the  government  towards  so-called 
democratic  but  really  subversive  associations  lost  for  it  the 
support  of  all  races.  There  was  no  unity  or  loyalty  in 
Malaya. 

Some  students  of  events  m  Malaya  have  cause  to  fear 
that  the  same  hopeful  policy  that  led  the  British  Military' 
Administration  and  the  Civil  Government  that  immediately 
followed  it  to  neglect  safeguards  against  dangerous  possi¬ 
bilities  (which  have  grown  into  the  present  Communist 
outbreak)  may  blind  the  authorities  of  today  from  recognis¬ 
ing  the  potential  of  this  same  outbreak  for  causing  futu«' 
racial  troubles.  The  Japanese  have  disappeared,  civil 
administration  has  established  itself  firmly,  the  old  pros¬ 
perity  has  returned,  much  of  the  overt  bitterness  of  racial 
rivalries  has  become  less  marked,  but  unless  the  effects  of 
these  long  past  and  near  past  happenings  are  as  closely 
studied  and  understood  by  the  men  in  Vlffiitehall  as  they 
are  by  the  men  on  the  spot,  the  continuation  of  a  spirit  of 
racial  rivalry  will  not  be  eradicated.  It  was  the  accumu¬ 
lated  effect  of  these  happenings  that  led  the  guerrillas  to 
imagine  that  the  time  had  come  to  capture  the  land  by 
open  revolt,  and  by  massacre  and  sabotage  to  achieve  at 
best  a  Chinese  Communist  State,  at  second  best  a  Malayan 
Republic  controlled  by  the  M.P.A.J.A.  Had  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  there  would  have  been  no  control,  not  even,  as  in 
Burma,  a  more  or  less  bloody  strife  between  contesting 
clans.  There  would  have  been  a  war  of  extermination 
between  two  races — not  necessarily  confined  to  Malaya.  If 
this  eventuality  is  thoroughly  understood  there  is  good  hope 
of  solving  the  problem  of  Malayan  nationhood. 

In  Asia  education  means  the  adoption  of  European 
civilisation.  Education  in  Malaya  must  march  in  front  of, 
not  together  with,  the  much  advertised  plan  for  establishing 
a  higher  standard  of  living.  A  general  all-round  improve¬ 
ment  is,  of  course,  desirable  but  not  vital  in  this  green  and 
pleasant  land  where  man  can  live  very  happily  on  very 
little.  The  great  problem  of  Malaya  is  nationhood.  It 
means  educating  the  Chinese  to  become  Malayan  without 
any  reservation  and  the  Malays  to  accept  them  as  such. 
Malaya  is  a  Malay  land,  on  it  for  the  last  hundred  years  the 
British  have  been  building  a  great  structure  on  two  pillars. 
Both  pillars  are  deeply  rooted  and  are  immovable.  The 
keystone  of  this  structure  is  the  word  Malayan.  For  many 
years  to  come  only  Great  Britain  can  keep  that  stone  in 
place  and  make  it  fast  for  good  and  all. 
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“THE  HUB  OF  THE  WHEEL” 

hy  David  Rees- Williams 


IN  the  anxious  search  after  economic  progress  in  the  East 

no  subject  is  more  vital  than  the  necessity  to  raise  the 

standard  of  living  of  the  people.  We  have  seen  how- 
subsistence  agriculture  of  the  traditional  type  merely  adds 
fresh  mouths  without  additional  food  wherew’ith  to  satisfy 
them.  We  have  observed  the  consequent  infertility  of  the 
land  by  lack  of  rest,  over-cropping  and  mono-cropping, 

and  noted  the  constant  drift  to  the  towns  of  the  best  of 

the  young  people  due  to  the  lack  of  opportunities  in  the 
rural  areas.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  urgency  that  rural 
life  should  be  enriched  in  every  way  jKJSsible. 

The  subsistence  farmer,  the  man  with  the  hoe.  creates 
great  problems  in  this  modern  age.  He  is  unable  to  take 

advantage  of  the  new  techniques  because  of  lack  of  skill 

and  finance.  Research,  constantly  extending  the  horizon 

of  knowledge,  is  often  powerless  to  help  him,  chained  as 
he  is  to  his  scrap  of  land  from  whose  impoverished  soil  he 
must  wring  a  bare  subsistence  or  starve.  The  new  tech¬ 
niques,  the  modern  fertilising  methods,  the  improved  seeds, 
the  alternative  crops,  the  mi.xed  farming  developments,  can 

no  more  come  to  his  aid  than  if  he  were  a  caveman.  Yet 

here  is  a  vast  body  of  knowledge  accumulating.  Here  are 

e.xperts,  soil  scientists,  plant  pathologists,  geologists,  aerial 
surveyors,  agricultural,  veterinary'  and  forestry  officers,  all 
longing  to  put  their  skill  at  his  disjjosal.  Here,  too,  is 
finance,  either  from  United  Kingdom  or  local  sources  in 

the  case  of  territories  for  which  Great  Britain  is  responsible 

or  from  United  States,  Kuropeati,  Commonwealth  or  local 

sources  in  the  case  of  other  territories.  A  vast  body  ot 
knowledge  gained,  from  research,  a  vast  amount  of  tech¬ 
nical  advice,  of  finance,  of  transport  and  marketing 
techniques,  wait,  therefore,  on  a  sort  of  “  D  ”  day  to  surge 

forward  to  the  aid  of  the  land  and  of  the  man  who  tills  it. 
It  is  here  that  a  system  which  I  call  “The  Huh  of 

the  Wheel  ”  would  come  in. 

The  Wheel  consists  of  an  area  of  land  used,  or 
to  be  used,  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  Hub  of  the  Wheel  would  be  a  central  farm  organ¬ 
ised  and  controlled  by  the  State  or  by  some  other  permanent 

authority  such  as  the  executive  Organization  which  I 

suggested  in  the  June  issue  of  Eastern  World  should  be 

set  up  in  South  East  Asia. 

The  Rim  of  the  Wheel  would  consist  of  satellite 
holdings  farmed  either  by  individual  farmers  or  by  co- 
operators. 

The  Central  Farm  would  be  a  centre  where  research 

projects  would  have  their  trials  in  practical  application.  It 

would  breed  stock  eminently  suitable  to  the  country  and 
to  the  people  who  need  to  use  it.  It  would  cultivate  plants 
and  seeds  of  improved  strains.  It  would  experiment  with 
the  introduction  of  crops  new  to  the  area.  It  would  make 
the  results  of  successful  trials  and  experiments  available 
to  its  satellites.  It  would  supply  them  with  high  quality 
sires  and  modern  machinery  and  implements  of  farming. 
It  would  arrange  for  the  collection  and  marketing  not  only 
of  its  own  produce  but  also  of  the  produce  of  the  farms 


forming  the  Rim.  Backed  by  a  State  Land  Bank  it  would 

issue  loans  to  the  farmers  to  provide  their  neccssai^' 

credits. 

The  Satellite  holdings,  the  Rim  of  the  Wheel,  -.vould 
be  either  existing  holdings  in  the  possession  of  farmers  or 
where  new  land  is  being  developed  would  be  owned  by 
the  Central  Farm  and  leased  either  to  individual  farmers 

or  to  co-operators  for  a  long  term  of  years  subject  to  the 

usual  covenants  for  re-entry  in  the  case  of  bad  or  negligent 
farming  and  the  other  eventualities  provided  for  in  the 
normal  farming  lease.  There  would,  of  course,  be  reason¬ 
able  latitude  for  the  farmer  in  the  crops  he  could  grow,  the 
stock  he  could  rear  and  the  methods  he  could  adopt  but 

he  would  be  expected  to  take  advantage  of  the  advice  and 
assistance  available  for  him  at  the  Central  Farm,  and 

there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  be  eager  to  do  so.  The 
normal  agricultural  mode  would  be  "  mixed  farming  ’’  for 
the  Hub  of  the  Wheel  system  is  not  advocated  for  planta¬ 
tion  cultivation,  but  is  intended  to  raise  the  stanclard  of 
living  of  the  small  farmer. 

Mixed  farming  is  an  essential  part  of  the  system.  It 
implies  the  cultivation  of  root  and  other  crops  and  the 

rearing  of  stock  and  fish.  It  implies  also  the  growing  of 
trees  for  shelter,  to  prevent  soil  erosion  and  for  their  fruits. 
It  is  the  sort  of  farming  which  has  proved  profitable  to 
the  farmer  and  generous  to  the  soil.  It  means  that  nothing 

is  wa.sted.  In  a  great  cycle,  the  arable  land,  the  vegetable 
gardens,  the  animals  and  the  fish  feed  one  another.  The 

villagers  have  a  much  improved  and  varied  diet.  The 
farmer  is  no  longer  dependent  on  one  type  of  product. 

Another  advantage  of  the  C'entral  Farm  is  that  it 
would  form  a  link  with  the  research  institutes.  It  would 

be  stable,  non-profit  making,  and  would  apply  the  lessons 
of  research,  experimenting  with  them  in  a  way  that  no 

ordinary  farmer  could  be  expected  to  do.  With  a  number 
of  these  centres,  and  their  satellite  holdings,  in  various 
countries,  the  research  institutes  would  be  able  to  obtain  a 
great  deal  of  practical  information  upon  which  to  base 
their  further  conclusions.  The  Central  Farms,  too,  -vvould 
undoubtedly  be  able  to  suggest  to  the  research  institutes 

various  fields  of  study  on  problems  of  great  moment  to 

their  fanners. 

As  to  the  size  of  the  Central  Farm  and  the  satellite 
holdings,  this  would  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
country.  The  criterion  would  be  that  the  size  of  the 

Central  T'arm  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  serve  the 

satellite  farms  in  the  way  1  have  described  whilst  they  in 

their  turn  should  be  numerous  enough  to  justify  the  various 
services  at  the  Centre.  The  actual  area  of  the  satellite  farms 
themselves  would  not  be  constant  but  again  would  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  country’  and  the  energy  and  resources 
of  the  individual  farmer. 

The  example  and  assistance  afforded  by  the  Central 
Farm  whilst  primarily  intended  for  the  satellites,  would 
not  exclusively  be  so.  Undoubtedly,  its  influence  would 
encourage  better  fanning  methods  over  a  wide  area. 
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by  Sir  JS/Iiles  Thomas,,  D.F.C.  (Chairman  of  B.O.A.C.) 


T  is  its  speed  that  enables  the  aeroplane  to  make  an  B.O.A.C.  and  Qantas,  begun  in  1934,  is  still  a  solid  under- 

incn using  contribution  to  the  march  of  civilisation.  The  taking:  it  redounds  well  to  the  credit  of  both  the  British 

larger  the  size  of  any  particular  area  of  the  world  and  and  Australian  organisations  and  is  a  fine  example  of  joint 

e  greater  the  distances  between  its  centres  of  trade  and  Commonwealth  experience  and  enterprise.  Nowadays, 

)pulation,  the  more  readily  apparent  become  the  benehts  however,  it  does  not  take  the  traveller  twelve  days  to  fly 

air  transport  in  reduced  times  of  transit.  In  such  areas,  from  London  to  Brisbane.  In  fact  we  can  fly  passengers  to 

deed,  the  aeroplane  creates  its  own  traffic  because  so  often  Sydney  from  London  in  Constellation  aircraft  in  three  and 

id  nnt  a  matter  of  travelline  bv  air  instead  of  by  rail  or  a  half  days,  with  stops  at  Rome,  Cairo,  Karachi,  Calcutta, 

Singapore  and  Darwin. 

Meanwhile,  the  service  from  Britain  to  Japan,  planned 
by  Imperial  Airways  before  the  war,  has  now  become  a 
reality,  and  is  operated  twice  a  week  to  Tokyo  with  Argo¬ 
naut  aircraft.  They  are  running  to  schedules  as  fast  as 

any  other  airline  is  operating  and  do  the  journey  from 

London  to  Tokyo  in  three  and  a  half  days,  during  which 

43  hours  are  spent  in  the  air.  They  follow  the  Kangaroo 
route  to  Calcutta,  with  an  additional  stop  at  Basra,  and 
then  fly  via  Rangoon,  Bangkok  and  Hong  Kong  to  Tokyo. 
Argonauts  also  operate  a  weekly  London-Calcutta  service 
and  a  weekly  service  between  Singapore  and  Colombo, 

which  connect  with  a  service  on  to  London. 


development  of  an  intensive  network  of  air  services  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Long-distance  trunk  services  were 


operated  to  and  through  the  area  and  a  certain  number  of 
feeder  services  within  it.  It  was  the  urgent  demands  of  war 
that  gave  us  the  larger  aircraft  of  today,  with  its  higher 
speeds  and  greater  ranges,  and  full  use  has  been  made  of 
these  modem  machines  to  develop  in  Far  East  territories 

a  regional  network  of  services  operated  by  airlines  of 
various  countries. 

The  responsibility  of  B.O.A.C.  is  to  operate  long¬ 
distance  trunk  air  services — and  the  British  can  rightly 
claim  to  be  pioneers  of  them.  The  Corporation  and  its 


B.O.A.C.  is  always  ready  to  make  available  its  know¬ 
ledge  and  experience  to  any  who  wish  to  build  up  regional 
or  feeder  networks  of  air  services  in  areas  and  countries 
along  its  routes.  The  Corporation  helps  these  local  enter¬ 
prises  in  various  ways,  without  in  any  way  dictating  to 

or  dominating  them.  In  some  instances  it  provides  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  by  advising  on  choice  of  aircraft,  forms  of 

ground  organisation,  and  so  forth.  In  others  it  seconds  ex¬ 
perienced  personnel,  both  air  and  ground  crew,  from  its  own 
ranks.  It  helps  yet  others  to  become  launched  and  under 
way  by  actual  financial  participation  in  their  early  days. 


acquired  invaluable  expenence  and  knowledge  of  trunk  air 

route  work  during  this  period. 

The  route  to  the  Far  East  and  Australia  was  one  of 
the  two  great  inter-Continental  air  routes  built  up  by 
Imperial  Airways  in  the  years  between  the  two  World 

Wars.  The  first  link  in  the  chain  was  forged  on  December 
27th,  1926,  when  the  first  service  left  Cairo  for  Baghdad 

and  Basra  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Difficulties  with 
the  Persian  Government  delayed  the  extension  of  the  route 
to  India  for  another  three  years.  Gradually,  however,  fur¬ 
ther  links  were  added  to  each  end  of  the  chain  and  on 
March  30th,  1929,  the  first  England-India  through-service 

left  Croydon.  The  route  marched  steadily  Eastwards  and 
had  advanced  to  Singapore  by  the  end  of  I933' 

1934  agreement  was  reached  with  the  Australian  company, 
Qantas  Empire  Airways,  for  the  operation  of  the  final  link 
to  Australia.  The  first  through  passenger  service  between 
London  and  Brisbane  was  begun  in  April,  1935,  and  took 

twelve  days  to  complete  the  journey— the  longest  single  air 
service  in  the  world. 

The  next  year  a  spur  line  was  created  which  branched 
off  to  Hong  Kong  from  the  main  route.  It  first  went  to 
Penang  and  passed  through  Saigon  but  the  base  of  the  spur 
was  later  changed  to  Bangkok  and  the  route  then  ran 
through  Hanoi.  Plans  to  extend  the  route  from  Hong  Kong 
to  Shanghai  and  Japan  were  cut  short  by  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  1939. 

Today  the  fruitful  and  happy  partnership  between 


The  modern  lines  of  the  B.O.A.C.  “  Commando  "  passenger  coach 
contrast  .strangely  with  the  elaborate  spires  of  the  Emerald 
Buddha  Pagoda,  Bangkok 
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Ajax,”  a  B.O.A.C.  Speedbird  Argonaut  taking  off  from  Kai-Tek  airport,  Hong  Kong 


In  the  Far  East,  B.O.A.C.  has  at  present  a  small  financial 
interest  in  Malayan  Airways  Limited  and  was  instrumental 
in  the  formation  of  Hong  Kong  Airways,  which  is  now 
entirely  owned  and  controlled  by  local  interests. 

The  fostering  of  local  airlines  helps  the  trunk  line 
operator  in  other  ways  than  by  the  provision  of  connecting 
services.  If  the  countries  through  which  the  great  trunk 
air  routes  pass  have  their  own  national  air  enterprises 
running  reliable  services,  patterned  on  internationally 
agreed  standards  of  safety  and  comfort,  they  will  the  better 
understand  the  need  for  providing  the  essential  technical 
ground  facilities  for  the  use  of  foreign  airlines. 

To  have  reduced  the  time  to  travel  between  London 
and  Sydney  to  three  and  a  half  days  is  a  fine  achievement. 
But  greater  things  are  yet  to  come,  for  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  and  even  faster  era  in  air  travel.  It 
was  in  a  sense  to  blaze  the  trail  for  this  new  development 
that  I  recently  made  a  30,000  mile  air  tour  of  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  the  Far  East. 

The  new  era,  of  course,  is  the  era  of  the  all-jet 
aeroplane  and  we  in  B.O.A.C.  are  looking  forward  with 
lively  anticipation  to  the  day  when  we  can  put  the  de 
Havilland  Comet  into  operation  on  the  Kangaroo  route  to 
Australia.  When  this  remarkable  aircraft  has  settled  down 
on  the  route,  the  three  and  a  half  days  between  London 
and  Sydney  will  eventually  be  slashed  to  something  under 
40  hours.  Singapore  will  be  reached  from  London  in  25 
hours.  The  effect  on  commerce,  on  the  relationship 
between  peoples  of  different  nations,  and  on  society  itself, 
may  well  be  far-reaching. 

But  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  before  the  Comet 


goes  into  regular  service.  Operating  long-distance  air 
services  is  not  just  a  matter  of  flying  from  place  to  place 
along  the  route.  An  air  route  needs  a  proper  track  just 
as  a  railway  line  needs  its  rails,  sleepers  and  signalling 
system.  An  airline  track  consists  of  a  chain  of  airports  with 
runways  of  adequate  length  and  size  and  clear  approaches 
to  them.  The  airports,  moreover,  must  be  fully  equipped 
with  the  latest  and  most  efficient  radio  and  radar  aids  which 
guide  the  aircraft  and  enable  them  to  land  in  poor  weather. 

Jet  aircraft  are  particularly  exacting  in  their  demands 
for  adequate  route  tracks.  The  effect  of  temperature  and 
humidity  on  the  take-off  power  of  jet  engines  makes  it 
necessary  for  airport  conditions  to  be  examined  most 
carefully.  Again,  because  of  their  high  speed  and  fuel 
consumption,  jet  aircraft  are  economically  unable  to  circle 
over  an  airport  for  long  periods  awaiting  their  turn  to  land 
in  bad  weather.  They  will  have  to  be  taken  under  airport 
control  while  still  several  hundreds  of  miles  away  and  still 
flying  at  a  great  height.  The  pilot  can  then  be  given  a 
definite  time  at  which  he  can  arrive  and  go  in  to  land 
without  any  w'aste  of  time  and  fuel.  On  my  recent  tour, 
I  was  happy  to  find  that  the  authorities  along  the  route 
displayed  an  understanding  of  these  problems  and  were 
very  willing  to  listen  sympathetically  to  requests  for 
improved  airport  facilities. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  possibilities  of  Kallang  Airport, 
Singapore,  as  an  international  air  terminus.  The  great 
shipping  centre  of  Singapore  has  now  become  equally 
important  as  an  air  junction.  When  suitable  facilities  for 
all  modern  international  airliners  are  completed,  the 
location  of  Kallang,  close  to  the  heart  of  Singapore,  cannot 
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WONDER  WHEELS  N?  4 - 

Why  Hercules  mrcus 
arrive  everywhere  in 
perfect  condition 


Hercules  scientific  packing  = 

methods  ensure  this —  * 

they  are  the  result  of 
30  years’  study  of  export 
packing.  The  well- 
wrapped  components  are 
placed  carefully  in  strong  cases 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  can 
be  simply,  safely  and  correctly 
assembled  on  arrival  at  destination. 


HERCULES  HIGHLIGHTS:  Bonderized  steel  prevents 
rust  —  High-lustre  chromium  plating  gives  the  most  beautiful 
finish  —  Safest-ever  brakes  —  Comfortable  saddle  —  Super 
fittings  available,  such  as  Hercules  3-Speed  Hub  and  Synchro- 
Switch  Handlebar  Gear  Control. 


Hercules 


THE  HERCULES  CYCLE  &  MOTOR  COMPANY  LTD. 
BIRMINGHAM  ENGLAND. 
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The  shadow  of  a  B.O.A.C.  aircraft  crosses  a  settlement  of  river 
huts  near  Singapore 


be  improved.  Incidentally,  I  was  interested  to  read  a  few 
days  ago  a  news  item  to  the  effect  that  Kallang,  with  a 
movement  rate  of  20  aircraft  a  day,  has  already  become 
the  second  busiest  airport  in  the  Far  East. 

The  busiest  airport  in  the  area  is  Kai  Tak,  Hong 
Kong.  Unfortunately,  its  site  is  far  from  ideal,  and  I  do 
not  think  at  present  that  it  is  likely  that  Comets  will  fly 
there.  I  inspected  a  possible  site  for  a  new  aerodrome  in 
the  Deep  Bay  location  at  Hong  Kong.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  it  would  provide  ample  runway  lengths  for  the  Comet 
with  excellent  approaches.  Whether  a  new  airport  is 
constructed  or  not,  Hong  Kong  will  continue  to  be  a  key 
poitit  in  the  Far  East  pattern  of  aerial  routes  and  B.O.A.C. 
will  continue  to  provide  adequate  services  to  the  colony. 

At  one  time,  I  was  somewhat  worried  about  Calcutta, 
which  it  seemed  to  me  was  going  to  be  a  critical  point 
on  the  Comet  route.  I  received  an  assurance,  however, 
from  Mr.  Bhalla,  the  Indian  Director  of  Civil  Aviation, 
that  a  7,000  ft.  runway  with  a  500  ft.  overshoot  space 
will  be  available  when  required. 

Another  aircraft  which  might  be  considered  for  the 
Kangaroo  route  between  London  and  Sydney  is  the  giant 
Saunders-Roe  "Princess"  flying-boat,  which  is  being  built 
to  carry  no  passengers  at  300  m.p.h.  in  pressurised  cabins 
and  could  carry  100  passengers  between  London  and 
Sydney  with  fuel  halts  only  at  Karachi  and  Singapore. 
This  would  dispense  with  the  need  for  maintaining  a  number 
of  costly  marine  bases  along  the  route.  I  would  emphasise, 
however,  that  no  definite  plans  can  be  made  for  this  aircraft 
until  it  has  flown  and  its  flying  economics  have  been 
analysed. 

Jet  aircraft  have  other  attractions  besides  their  great 
speed.  The  Comet  flies  high  above  the  clouds,  where  the 
air  is  calm  and  smooth.  There  is  comparatively  little  noise 
inside  the  aircraft  and  no  vibration.  The  new  age,  in  fact, 
will  make  air  journeys  both  shorter  and  more  comfortable 
ior  the  passenger. 


*  Delete,  if  necessary. 
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WEST  NEW  GUINEA  AND  AUSTRALIA 

by  Charles  Gamba  (Perth,,  W.  Australia) 


Disagreements  over  the  problem  of  Irlan  (as  West 
New  Guinea  is  now  called)  were  first  encountered  at 
the  Round  Table  Conference  held  in  The  Hague 
during  1949.  The  Dutch  claimed  that  neither  racially 
nor  geographically  was  Irian  part  of  Indonesia;  the 
Indonesian  delegates  denied  the  correctness  of  such  a 
statement  and,  furthermore,  added  that  if  Irian  had  been 
part  of  the  former  N.E.I.  it  should  then  come  under  the 
new  Republik  Indonesia  Serikat.  It  was  finally  resolved 
that  the  issue  would  be  settled  within  a  year  from  the 
transfer  of  sovereignty.  These  are' the  factual  bare  bones. 
The’ influences  which  were  at  work,  both  for  and  against 
this' decision,  need  not  be  discussed  in  this  context. 

While  the  delegates  were  still  conferring  and  soon  after 
the  Conference’s  resolutions  had  become  public,  statements 
made  through  the  Press  had  explained  more  or  less  heatedly, 

:  more  or  less  correctly  and  more  or  less  with  individual  bias, 
the  Australian  viewpoint  in  relation  to  Irian,  which  may 
I  be  summarised  as  follows: 

Dutch  ’retention  of  Irian  was  highly  welcomed  and 
the  majority  of  statements  followed  on  the  pattern  of  the 
original  Dutch  declaration  at  The  Hague.  In  some  cases 
one  feature  was  probably  over-emphasised,  namely,  that 
New  Guinea  belonged  to  an  entirely  separate  geographic 
and  ethnic  area;  the  dominant  race  being  Papuan,  not 
Indonesian.  It  was  also  added  that  culturally  and  even 
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religiously,  the  Papuan  background  had  little,  if  anything, 
in  common  with  that  of  Indonesia. 

The  administrative-economic  view'-point  was  that  as 
West  New  (iuinea  was  still  in  a  primitive  state,  only  Dutch 
resources  and  great  experience  in  colonial  administration 
could  help  the  territory  to  develop.  It  was  alleged,  in  some 
cases,  that  the  Irian  headmen  had  admitted  that  their 
people  would  fare  more  happily  under  Dutch  than  under 
Indonesian  rule.  This  statement  requires  to  be  taken  with 
the  proverbial  pinch  of  salt.  No  referendum  was  held  in 
Irian  and  no  statement  was  offered  showing  that  ‘  all  ’ 
headmen  had  been  called  to  a  meeting  and  that,  before¬ 
hand,  they  had  consulted  their  people. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  resources,  powerful,  partly 
British  and  partly  Australian,  private  interests  would  view 
with  disfavour  an  ‘  Indonesian  ’  West  New  Guinea.  Here 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  wealth  of  the  waters 
surrounding  the  island  has  been  little  exploited.  Mining 
has  developed  but  not  to  a  great  extent.  Nevertheless, 
gold  production  for  the  whole  of  the  Australian  Mandate 
Territory  for  the  period  1940-41  amounted  to  263,097  fine 
ounces  valued  at  £A2,8o8,835,  and  production  is  still 
increasing.  Exports,  which  extend  from  copra  to  rubber 
and  from  cocoa  to  trepang,  were  valued,  for  the  same 
period,  at  £A3-233.984.  Various  concerns  have  for  years 
found  it  most  profitable  to  possess  extensive  coconut 
plantations  and  important  timber  leases.  The  development 
of  the  N.E.  section  of  the  island  expanded  after  the  second 
World  War  and  both  the  Chifley  and  Menzies  government 
formulated  plans  and  initiated  works  of  various  kinds.  Only 
a  short  while  ago  the  Minister  of  National  Development 
announced  the  formation  of  a  joint  Commonwealth-private 
(British)  enterprise  to  develop  big  hydro-electric  projects 
for  aluminium  production,  the  company  to  be  registered 
with  a  capital  of  £Aioo,ooo.  West  New  Guinea  is  known 
to  be  just  as  wealthy  as  the  eastern  section  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  two  halves  could  be  developed  pari-passu.  The 
Dutch,  for  obvious  reasons,  now  that  their  colonial  empire 
has  shrunk,  are  loath  to  let  Irian  go.  It  is  known  that 
the  development  of  this  territory  would  require  large  doses 
of  capital  in  various  forms  and  a  capable,  well-trained  and 
experienced,  body  of  adminstrators.  Indonesia,  it  is  said, 
finds  itself  ill-provided  with  both,  therefore  the  transfer  of 
Irian  away  from  the  protection  of  the  solid  Dutch  govern¬ 
ment  to  that  of  a  young  and  inexperienced  Indonesia  which, 
as  critics  say,  cannot  even  control  its  own  rebels  and  com¬ 
munists,  is  considered,  by  many  Australians  as  an  impos¬ 
sible  suggestion. 

It  was  also  stated  that  Irian  had  already  become  a 
haven  of  refuge  lor  those  Indo-European  and  Dutch 
individuals,  many  married  to  Indonesians,  who  had  suffered 
under  the  Japanese  and  had  been  unable  to  return  to 
normal  life  after  coming  out  of  concentration  camp)s. 
Furthermore,  the  combined  New  Guinea  Societies  had 
organised  a  scheme  of  mass-migration  to  Sorong,  Hollandia 
and  other  areas.  The  Dutch  government  intended  to  do 
likewise  as  soon  as  the  Conference  was  over,  All  these 
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migrants  were  looking  forward  to  Dutch,  not  Indonesian, 
governmental  administration. 

Admittedly,  the  question  of  Indo-Europeans  versus 
Indonesians  is  very  complicated.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  it  was  the  former  N.E.I.  government  which, 
in  the  words  of  an  Indonesian  diplomat:  .  gave  the  Indo- 

European  the  status  of  full-blooded  Europeans  as  part  of 
their  colonial  policy,  to  make  it  appear  to  the  World 
that  there  was  no  racial  discrimination  in  Indonesia.”  Yet 
such  discrimination  did  exist.  The  hated  nicknames  of 
‘  Mixties,’  ‘  Liplap  ’  and  ‘  Blauwe  bliksem  ’  were  thrown 
at  the  Indo-Einopean  by  the  same  people  who  had  given 
them  superficial  social  equality.  Furthermore,  ixonomic 
discrimination  was  the  most  blatant  in  the  N.E.I.  and  it 
involved  the  so-called  Indo,  the  European  and  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  masses.  The  second  obtained  a  higher  standard  of 
living  to  which  he  allowed  participation  to  the  first,  while 
the  last  one  was  forced  to  live  at  so-called  Asiatic  levels. 
The  Indo  must  not  be  blamed.  His  situation  was  practically 
forced  upon  him  and  he  became  hated  for  it.  The  govern¬ 
ment  who  brought  about  this  conflict  has  now  paid  for  the 
blunder  with  the  loss  of  the  most  precious  gems  of  its 
imperial  crown.  The  sooner  there  is  an  understanding 
between  Indonesians  and  their  mixed-blood  citizens,  the 
better.  But  where  angels  fear  to  tread  it  is  wise  for  Western 
interests  to  keep  out.  It  is  understood  that  the  Indonesian 
government  safeguards  all  loyal  minorities. 

Shortly  after,  the  important  Indonesian  daily 
Merdeka  asked  through  its  columns :  " .  .  .  does  the 
Australian  Press  uproar  presage  a  new  version  of  the  White 
Australia  Policy?  .  .  .  Irian  is  and  still  will  be  Indonesian. 
Do  Australians  think  that  they  can  erect  an  iron  curtain 
between  brown  and  white  peoples?  Indonesia  will  never 
accept  Australian  claims  to  Irian  ...”  This  last  state¬ 
ment  referred  to  the  suggestion  that,  in  so  far  as  many 
Australians  were  concerned,  there  appeared  two,  and  only 
two,  alternatives,  namely,  Dutch  Trusteeship  under  U.N. 


or  an  extension  of  the  Australian  Mandate  to  include  the 
western  territory  of  New  Guinea,  also  under  U.N.  The 
opposite,  extreme,  view  was  also  expressed  which  described 
this  aim  as  an  Australian  ‘  lebensraum,’  This  is  as  foolish 
an  idea  as  to  identify  Indonesian  aspirations  to  Irian  as 
'  imperialism,’ 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and  even  the  U.S.A.. 
consider  the  whole  of  the  New  Guinea  Territory  of  far 
greater  military  strategic  importance  than  all  the  other 
islands  of  the  sector  of  the  Pacific  put  together.  The 
majority  of  Australians  are  vitally  concerned  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  New  Guinea  political  status-quo.  Why? 
Because  they  feel  that  under  an  undoubtedly  very  willing 
but,  nevertheless,  inexperienced  government  such  stability 
there  could  not  be  maintained.  To  them  the  so-called 
“white  Australia  policy”  becomes  part  of  the  issue  only 
if  considered  side  to  side  with  the  defence  purposes  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  majority  of  Australians  visualise  the  Common¬ 
wealth  as  a  vast  island  and  they  feel  very  keenly  about 
its  loneliness  and  its  distance  from  other  major  Western 
groups.  Yet,  they  realise  that  geography  has  made  their 
land  a  ‘  Pacific  ’  nation  and  with  the  political  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  south-east  Asia  and  other  parts 
of  the  Asian  continent.  New  Guinea  has  become  part  of  a 
new  geo-political  pattern  of  first  importance.  The  problem 
of  New  Guinea  must  not  and  cannot  be  divorced  from  that 
of  overall  Pacific  security  viewed  from  Western  eyes. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  as  they  appear  to  many 
ordinary  Australians,  together  with  their  views  which,  if 
often  conflicting,  agree  on  one  major  point — the  necessity 
to  safeguard  Australia’s  security.  Can  the  problem  of 
West  New  Guinea,  in  so  far  as  Australia  is  concerned,  be 
solved  in  the  light  of  reason  and  justice  and  not  of  erroneous 
visions,  while  mutual  aims  are  viewed  in  an  amicable 
atmosphere?  We  believe  that  it  can  be  done. 


CHITTAGONG  THROUGH  THE  AGES 

by  Lt.-Col.  D.  MacD.  Fife 


CHITTAGONG  has  had  many  "ups  and  downs”  in  the 
past,  and  her  present  position  as  the  second  largest 
port  of  Pakistan  may  well  prove  to  be  the  most 
important  part  in  her  history.  And  Chittagong  has  a  most 
interesting  history,  and  has  seen  many  masters.  When  the 
King  of  Arakan  conquered  the  place  in  the  qth  century, 
he  is  reported  to  have  said  "Tsit-ta-gaung,”  which  means 
"to  make  war  is  improper.”  The  name  Chittagong  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  this  remark. 

But  the  remark  did  not  have  much  effect,  for  the  town 
later  changed  hands  many  times,  being  ruled  by  the  Rajas 
of  Tippera,  the  Mohammedan  Kings  of  Bengal,  Arakan  for 
the  second  time,  followed  yet  again  by  the  Rajas  of  Tippera 
and  the  Mohammedan  Kings.  By  1585  the  Arakan  King 
was  in  p)ossession  for  the  third  time,  although  the  fact 
seems  to  have  been  ignored  by  the  Moghuls  who  still  in¬ 
cluded  it  in  their  rent  rolls. 
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The  Portuguese  connection  began  about  the  year  1590.  Chittagong  in  1686 

when  Arakan  enlisted  their  help  against  the  Moghuls,  and  strong  enough,  and 

the  area  became  a  sort  of  buffer-state.  The  Portuguese  India  Company  in 

took  to  slave  trading,  and  lived  in  great  style  at  Dianga,  Chittagong  actually 

which  is  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Kamaphuli  river,  and  But  in  1760  a  trea1 

now  called  Uttar  Deang.  Company  and  the 

From  1605  to  1607  there  was  trouble  between  the  Burdwan,  Midnapo 

Portuguese  and  Fateh  Khan  who  ruled  on  Sandwip  Island,  Company  in  return 

and  was  able  to  harass  shipping  off  the  coast.  Fateh  Khan  Governor  of  Benga 

styled  himself,  "  Fateh  Khan  by  the  Grace  of  God  Lord  of  The  Chittagong 
Sandwip,  Shedder  of  Christian  blood,  and  Destroyer  of  the  Burmese  War  in  i 

Portuguese.”  But  he  himself  was  killed  in  battle  with  island  of  Shahpuri, 

the  Portuguese  leader  Gonzales  who  took  Sandwip,  and  the  port  of  Chittag 

later  made  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  Arakan  after  marrying  tilities. 

an  Arakanese  princess.  Chittagong  wa< 

At  the  end  of  the  i6th  century,  Chittagong  was  an  export  trade  of  N.E 
important  commercial  centre  under  the  Portuguese  name  gave  way  to  Calcut 
of  Porto  Grand.  Being  a  river  port  it  was  a  safe  refuge  into  complete  obscn 

for  the  sailing  ships  of  those  days,  and  it  was  strategically  _  _ 

situated  near  the  route  to  the  Moghul  capital  of  Gaur.  There 
was  plenty  of  shipbuilding  material  available,  and  even  the 
Sultan  of  Constantinople  had  ships  built  at  Porto  Grand. 

In  1610  the  Moghuls  moved  their  capital  to  Decca,  in 
preparation  for  operations  against  the  power  of  Arakan 
which  was  causing  them  some  uneasiness.  Arakan  received  ¥ 

a  check  in  1638,  when  Matak  Kai,  the  Mugh  chief  of  Chitta-  1 

gong,  suddenly  announced  himself  as  a  vassal  of  the  Delhi  <|| 

Empire,  and  made  over  his  territory  to  the  Bengal  King  at 

Decca.  Arakan  retaliated  by  seizing  the  coast  land  as  far 

as  the  Ganges,  and  took  away  the  people  as  slaves.  The 

Portuguese  had  a  big  share  in  these  operations,  and  after  - 

giving  half  the  slaves  to  Arakan,  they  sold  the  other  half  '' 

to  the  Dutch,  French  and  English. 

When  Shah  Shuja  was  defeated  by  his  younger 


The  docks  at  Chittagong,  which  are  now  to  be  expanded  in  order 
to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  port 


building  of  the  Assam-Bengal  Railway  (opened  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1904),  and  improvements  to  the  port.  These 
improvements  meant  that  ocean-going  steamers  could  berth 
at  jetties,  and  so  once  again  Chittagong  became  an 
important  centre.  Tea  gardens  in  the  remote  parts  of  the 
Assam  hills,  as  well  as  the  new  oilfields  of  Digboi  were  now 
in  direct  rail  communication  with  an  up-to-date  port. 

As  can  be  imagined  from  the  history  of  its  many 
masters,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chittagong  district  are  of 
many  races  and  religions.  The  Mughs  are  Buddhists,  and 
live  in  the  hilly  country  of  the  upper  Kamaphuli  river  as 
well  as  in  the  area  round  Cox’s  Bazar.  Then  there  are  the 
descendants  of  the  Tippera  Hindus  and  the  Bengal  Muslims, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  many  slaves  who  were  brought  into 
the  district.  There  is  also  quite  a  large  Portuguese  com¬ 
munity,  while  many  are  of  mixed  parentage. 

The  Pakistan  Government  has  recently  approved  fur¬ 
ther  expansions  to  Chittagong  port,  and  five  500ft.  ships  will 
be  accommodated  at  the  jetties  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  annual  capacity  of  the  port  will  th«s  be 
increased  to  some  3  million  tons.  Most  of  the  export  part 
of  this  tonnage  will  be  jute,  for  which  there  is  a  steady 
demand  from  Spain,  Chile,  Sweden,  the  Argentine,  as  well 
as  from  countries  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 
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THESE  PEOPLE  MAKE  CEYLON 

by  Kumar  Devarajah  {Colombo) 


The  Sinhalese,  who  comprise  about  two-thirds  of  the 
population,  trace  their  descent  from  the  earliest  Aryan 
settlers  and  declare  that  they  have  royal  blood  in 
their  veins  simply  because  the  first  known  foreigner  to  come 
to  Ceylon  was  the  Indian  prince,  Vijaya,  with  six  hundred 
of  his  companions.  Some  of  them  are  said  to  have  inter¬ 
married  w'ith  the  local  population,  but  others  obtained 
wives  from  South  India  and  although  there  is  a  never- 
ending  attempt  by  Sinhalese  politicians  to  drive  the 
Indians  out  of  Ceylon  now’,  yet  their  forefathers  married 
Indian  women  at  the  beginning  of  Ceylon’s  known  history 
and  there  seems  to  be  as  much  Dravidian  (Tamil)  blood 
in  their  veins  as  there  is  Aryan. 

The  Sinhalese  language  is  a  mixture  of  Aryan  dialect 
written  in  the  Brahmi  script  and  enriched  w’ith  words  from 
Sanskrit  and  Pali  and  a  large  number  from  Tamil. 

Several  customs  which  the  Sinhalese  follow  even  today 
can  be  traced  to  Brahmin  influence,  but  owing  to  the 
penetration  of  Buddhism  into  Ceylon,  several  of  the  rigid 
social  customs  peculiar  to  Hinduism  were  wiped  out. 

The  Sinhalese  have  divided  themselves  into  two 
groups:  the  Low’  Country  Sinhalese  and  the  Kandyans — 
the  former  occupying  the  coastal  areas  of  Ceylon  (apart 
from  the  north,  north-west  and  north-east)  and  the  latter 
living  in  the  up-country.  The  Kandyans  are  those  whose 
forefathers  owed  allegiance  to  the  last  Kandyan  king,  who, 
incidentally,  was  an  Indian  and  not  a  Sinhalese. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Sinhalese  are  Buddhists, 
but  there  is  a  very  influential  minority  who  practise 
Christianity,  over  90  per  cent  being  Roman  Catholics. 
Buddhism  was  first  brought  to  the  Island  by  Emperor 
Asoka’s  son,  Mahinda,  in  the  year  247  B.C.  while 
Christianity  came  w’ith  the  Portuguese  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  Ceylon  Tamils  occupy  the  northern,  north¬ 
eastern  and  some  parts  of  the  north-western  provinces,  and 
have  been  in  the  Island  almost  as  long  as  the  Sinhalese. 
They  are  a  very  industrious  community,  many  being 
farmers,  while  a  good  proportion  are  employed  in  various 
public  services,  for  it  was  the  Tamils  in  the  north  of  the 
Island  who  were  the  first  to  benefit  by  English  education, 
since  Christian  missionaries  first  started  their  mission 
schools  in  the  nineteenth  century’  in  the  Jaffna  and  other 
Tamil  districts  as  they  found  it  difficult  to  enter  the 
Sinhalese  Buddhist  strongholds. 

The  Indian  community  in  Ceylon  presents  the  greatest 
headache  to  local  politicians  for  some  of  them  have  been 
in  the  Island  for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  Due  to 
the  new  Citizenship  Act  some  of  the  rich  Indians  are 
becoming  Ceylonese  citizens  but  the  majority  who  are 
workers  in  the  tea  and  rubber  estates  up-country  are  yet 
undetided  w’hether  to  take  Ceylon  citizenship  papers  or 
to  remain  faithful  to  their  homeland.  This  faithfulness  to 
their  mother  country  may  soon  prove  fatal  for  the  Ceylon 
Government  is  devising  means  to  make  the  Indians  in  the 
Island  become  Ceylonese  or  to  remain  as  they  are  which 


would  mean  that  severe  repercussions  would  ensue.  Many 
of  those  Indians  who  are  not  employed  in  the  estates  are 
employed  in  the  towns,  some  as  domestic  servants, 
rickshaw-pullers,  barbers,  dhobies,  latrine  coollies, 
scavengers  and  in  several  other  menial  jobs. 

A  large  portion  of  Ceylon’s  trade  is  in  the  hands  of 
Indians.  Financiers  and  contractors  include  many  Chet- 
tiars,  the  cloth  business  is  handled  by  the  Memons  from 
North  India,  while  silks  and  other  finer  articles  of  clothing 
are  controlled  by  the  Sindhi  merchants  from  Bombay. 
Gujeratis  from  Western  India,  Bharatas  from  South  India 
and  Borahs  hold  the  key  lines  in  trade  and  commerce. 

The  third  largest  Ceylonese  community  is  formed  by 
the  Moors  (the  word  "moor”  was  introduced  by  the 
Portuguese).  It  is  not  certain  when  they  first  came  to 
Ceylon  but  the  general  opinion  is  that  their  forebears  were 
those  Arab  traders  who  came  to  Ceylon  many  centuries 
ago  for  peacocks  and  sandalwood.  Most  of  the  Moors  are 
engaged  in  trade,  but  in  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces 
they  are  mainly  agriculturists.  Although  their  religion 
permits  p)olygamy,  they  seldom  have  more  than  one  wife 
and  their  women-folk  observe  strict  purdah. 

Another  small  community  consists  of  the  Burghers, 
who  are  descended  either  from  the  Dutch  or  from  the 
Portuguese.  During  the  early  years  of  British  rule  they 
enjoyed  a  large  slice  of  professional  and  public  life  until 
they  were  ousted  by  the  Sinhalese  and  Tamils.  With  the 
granting  of  Dominion  Status  to  Ceylon  many  of  them  are 
leaving  the  country  to  settle  down  in  Australia,  since  one 
of  the  conditions  now  to  enter  the  public  services  is  that 
a  candidate  should  know  Sinhalese  or  Tamil.  The  Burghers 
speak  English  in  their  homes  and  have  adopted  this 
language  as  their  mother  tongue. 

The  Malays  have  now  come  to  be  classed  as  Ceylonese. 
They  are  descended  from  the  soldiers  of  the  Malay  regi¬ 
ments  employed  by  the  Dutch  and  the  Portuguese  and 
are  all  Muslims  by  religion. 

The  British  came  to  Ceylon  as  merchants  and  planters 
and  later  to  man  the  Civil  Service,  but  now  their  numbers 
are  dwindling.  Not  many  enter  Government  Service  now 
unless  under  special  contract,  but  they  still  continue  to 
hold  a  dominant  position  in  the  commercial  life  of  the 
Island.  Unlike  the  Indians  in  Ceylon  who  are  trying  to 
make  the  working  of  the  Constitution  difficult  the 
Europeans  have  agreed  to  lend  a  hand  to  "  nurse  the  baby.” 

The  Veddahs  are  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  Island 
and  are  believed  to  have  been  descended  from  Vijaya  the 
Indian  prince  and  the  Ceylonese  princess,  Kuveni.  When 
Vijaya  landed  on  the  shores  of  Puttalam  in  584  B.C.  he 
met  a  local  princess  named  Kuveni  whom  he  married  and 
thus  annexed  the  country.  Later  he  put  her  aside  and 
married  a  South  Indian  princess,  and  Kuveni  went  back 
to  her  people  with  her  two  children,  only  to  be  murdered 
by  them  for  having  betrayed  her  people.  Her  two  children 
are  said  to  have  fled  to  the  jungle  and  from  them  are 
descended  the  present  day  Veddahs. 
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JAPAN  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 


by  Mare  T.  Greene 


IN  tlu'  half-decadc  since  the  close  of  the  Asiatic  war  the 
progress  of  Japan,  both  physically  and  in  strengthened 
morale,  under  the  "  MacArthur  Policy  ”  is  little  less  than 
extraordinary.  The  peasantry  is  better  off  than  ever 
before.  There  is  little  or  no  actual  want  anywhere,  though 
in  i()40  there  was  a  great  deal.  Foreign  trade  is  rapidly 
expanding,  the  past  few  months  having  seen  advantageous 
pacts  made  with  most  of  the  Asiatic  countries.  Industry 
is  gaining  as  the  demolished  works  throughout  the  country 
are  rehabilitated. 


That  is  the  picture  as  it  presents  itself  to  an  observer 
visiting  Japan  for  the  first  time  since  the  war.  Superficially, 
he  can  see  nothing  wrong  with  the  MacArthur  Policy  and 
much  to  commend  in  it.  If  he  sees  and  talks  with  the 
■Supreme  Commander,  as  this  correspondent  did — though 
with  the  understanding  that  General  MacArthur  does  not 
give  "interviews” —  he  listens  with  little-qualified  agree¬ 
ment  to  the  outline  of  policy,  the  reasons  for  it,  and  what 
it  has  accomplished  up  to  now.  He  is  impressed  by  the 
personality  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  because  he  finds 
him  very  different  from  the  portrait  often  drawn  of 
formality  and  pomposity  and  an  overweening  self- 
confidence.  Not  infrequently  referred  to  by  foreign  corres¬ 
pondents  in  Japan  as  the  “  acting-Emperor,”  there  is  no 
suggestion  whatever  in  the  geniality  of  the  Supreme 
Commander’s  manner  toward  such  few  persons  as  he  elects 
to  meet  individually  of  any  consciousness  of  an  exalted 
position  or  of  the  actual  reverence  in  which  he  is  held 
by  practically  all  Japanese. 


perhaps  the  Supreme  C ommander’s  "  pet  ”  schemes.  If  not 
the  most  important,  in  the  task  of  rejuvenating  and 
rehabilitating  Japan.  For  two  things  are  certainly  clear. 
An  agricultural  nation’s  economy  rests  upon  its  peasantry, 
and  the  inculcation  of  the  democratic  concept  is  impossible 
without  education. 


The  general  aspect  and  manner  of  the  people  is  a 
surprise  to  the  visitor.  So  is  the  appearance  and  character 
of  the  shops,  which  seem  more  numerous  than  they  ever 
were  before.  The  people  are  well-clothed,  the  hordes  of 
children  in  a  land  where  there  are  more  than  1,700,000 
births  every  year  are  rosy-cheeked  and  smiling,  the 
demeanour  of  the  masses  while  still  somewhat  subdued  is 
far  from  being  that  of  a  beaten  and  discouraged  people, 
although  their  politeness  and  subservience  to  the  Americans 
grows  almost  embarrassing  at  times. 


There  is  an  astonishing  amount  of  food  and  other 
necessities  in  the  shops.  This  has  been  supplemented,  and 
continues  to  be,  from  American  surplus  material,  large 
amounts  of  which  are  turned  over  to  Japanese  merchants 
from  time  to  time  at  a  cost  sufficiently  low  to  make  possible 
retail  sales  at  prices  within  the  capacity  of  the  people.  The 
yen  is  at  present  “  pegged  ”  at  360  to  the  American  dollar 
which  sounds  like  large  inflation,  but  in  trade  it  does  not 
actually  work  out  that  way. 


General  MacArthur  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  Japanese  peasantry  now  own 
their  own  farms  which  average  three  acres  in  size.  He 
reminds  one  that  the  farming  proportion  of  this  people  is 
the  largest  of  any  important  country  in  the  world,  being 
about  48  per  cent  of  the  whole  pnipulation.  He  stresses 
the  acuteness  of  the  problem  of  feeding  the  80,000,000  who 
now  inhabit  the  main  islands  by  pointing  out  that  these 
constitute  little  more  area  than  that  of  the  American  State 
of  California  and  that  no  more  than  one-sixth  of  that  area 
is  actually  arable. 


Moreover,  one  notes  that  the  people  have  not  only 
money  for  their  necessities  but  for  their  diversions  and 
entertainment.  Queues  of  hundreds  may  be  seen  waiting 
for  the  opening  of  cinemas  and  the  city  theatres  where  the 


On  the  cultural  side  the  Commander-in-Chief  assures 
one  that  the  Japanese  press,  drastically  regimented  and 
rigidly  censored  at  first,  is  now  virtually  free  of  the  latter 
obstacle  and  “as  unregimented  as  any  in  the  world.” 
These  are  his  words.  Certain  leading  Japanese  editors  with 
whom  this  correspondent  talked  are  not  100  per  cent  in 
agreement  with  this.  "We  are  not  quite  as  free  as  that, 
but  very  much  more  so  than  we  were  at  first.” 


The  progress  of  education  has  probably  been  more 
marked  in  Japan  during  these  five  years  than  through  any 
period  of  five  times  that  at  any  previous  epoch  in  the 
country’s  history.  This,  and  the  Land  Reform  Plan,  are 


N  O 


II  TURN 


General  MacArthur' s  headquarters  in  Tokyo.  The  bttildino  was 
completed  just  before  Pearl  Harbour 
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Japanese  plays,  always  so  popular  with  these  people,  are 
given.  This  correspondent  attended  a  classical  concert  at 
which  more  that  3,000  people,  almost  entirely  Japanese, 
showed  their  appreciation  in  an  unbroken  silence  not  often 
found  in  the  West,  yet  prices  of  the  seats  ranged  from  one 

hundred  to  three  hundred  yen. 

All  the  foregoing  being  the  position,  what  is  it  that 
gives  ground  for  doubt  or  apprehension  concerning  the 
future?  The  much-discussed — not  infrequently  questioned 
— “MacArthur  Policy"  seems  to  have  worked  out  success¬ 
fully  and  to  be  achieving  its  objectives.  The  present  of 

of  Japan  seems  bright,  indeed  far  brighter  than  most 

people  would  have  expected  when  the  war  suddenly  ended 
with  the  Japanese  deep  in  a  slough  of  misery,  want  and 
desperation.  Cannot  the  process  go  on  until,  reasonably 
indoctrinated  with  the  fundamental  concepts  of  democracy 
Japan  becomes  a  soundly-functioning  member  of  the 

comity  of  nations  and,  what  grows  more  and  more  impor¬ 

tant,  a  bastion  of  democracy  against  extremism  in  the  East? 

Apprehension  regarding  Japan’s  future,  then,  centres 
about  two  factors  and  there  is  a  definite  link  between  them. 
They  are,  the  increase  in  Communist  strength  and  the  far- 
reaching  underground  indoctrination  of  the  masses  with 
Communist  ideology,  and  the  population  problem.  There 

are  other  grounds  of  concern  of  course,  but  they  largely 
stem  from  the  foregoing  or  are  associated  with  them. 

Clearly  the  question  of  what  is  to  be  done  about  a 
population  of  80,000,000  in  a  relatively  small  area  and  an 
annual  increase  of  1,700,000,  which  far  exceeds  the  death- 
rate,  is  one  that  must  be  answered  some  time,  and  the 
longer  the  answer  is  delayed  the  greater  the  ground  for 
anxiety  and  apprehension.  And  if  the  question  is  not 
answered,  that  is  to  say,  if  hunger  and  w^ant  come  to  the 
people,  then  there  exists  the  situation  which  is  most  of  all 
favourable  to  Communism  and  stimulative  of  its  spread. 

Most  of  the  Japanese  people  are  restive  in  respect  of 
high  taxation.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  farmers. 


Japanes:  ch-'.drcn,  a’.thoiis’h  ’ivin]  in  war-danagcd  .  tirround  ngs, 
look  healthy  and  well-fed 


Some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  allege  that  they  were  :)etter 
off  under  the  landlord-system.  What  does  it  benefit  them 
to  own  their  own  property  if  high  taxation  makes  it  a 
burden  to  them?  Here  is  the  Communist’s  opportunity, 
with  his  alternative  of  collectivism.  And  although,  as 

already  noted,  the  Japanese  peasantry  is  at  present  better 
off  than  it  generally  has  been  in  the  past,  yet  the  question 

is  unavoidable  whether  it  will  or  can  remain  so. 

There  is  renewed  talk  of  birth-control,  but  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  much  headway  will  be  made  among  the  Japanese  for 

a  long  time  to  come,  if  ever,  since  Japanese  mores  and 

tradition  are  all  against  it.  Mrs.  Margaret  Sanger,  the 

authority  on  birth-control,  recently  sought  to  visit  Japan 
but  was  refused  permission  by  General  MacArthur.  no 
reason  being  given  for  this  decision. 

The  question  of  the  Zaibatsu  has  come  up  again  lately, 

when  Colonel  Hodgson,  the  British  member  of  the  Allied 
Council,  demanded  to  know  if  it  were  true  that  the  group 

still  controlled  more  that  80  per  cent  of  Japanese  finance 
and  economy  generally.  The  question  was  declared  "  out 
of  order  ”  by  the  American  Chairman  of  the  Council,  Mr. 
William  J.  Sebald,  and  struck  off  the  record. 

The  great  banks,  of  which  Mitsubishi,  Mitsui, 
Sumitomo  and  Yosada  were  the  principal,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  liquidated  by  a  company  formed  for  that 
purpose.  Their  names,  and  those  of  six  others  constituting 
the  Zaibatsu  have  been  changed,  and  it  is  the  understanding 
that  the  family  holdings  which  linked  them  all  together 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  liquidating  company  set  up  by 
the  occupational  Power.  Colonel  Hodgson’s  position, 
however,  is  that  it  has  not  been  done,  and  that,  in  view 
of  the  Japanese  system  of  strong  family  loyalty,  tradition, 
and  so  on,  such  a  thing  is  practically  impossible  anyway. 
There  are  no  means  of  discovering  exactly  what  has  been 
done  further  than  the  official  statement  printed  by  the 
Economic  and  Scientific  Section  of  the  American  occupa¬ 
tional  organisation.  This  is  as  follows; 

"  As  part  of  the  overall  effort  to  democratise  tfie  Japanese 
economy  and  re-orient  it  on  a  peace-time  basis  ...  the 
Zaibatsu  banks  were  divorced  from  their  industrial -commer¬ 
cial  combines  as  well  as  from  their  family  connections,  and 
in  1948  re-established  under  different  names  on  an  entirely 

independent  basis.” 

This  is  all  the  information  that  is  available  on  the 

matter,  and  of  course  it  is  not  wholly  convincing.  In  any 
case,  the  Japanese  Minister  of  Finance,  Mr.  Hayataro 
Ikeda,  has  stated — no  doubt  with  the  authority  of  the 

occupational  command— that  “no  further  re-splitting  of 
the  banks  is  to  be  considered.”  It  is  generally  believed 

morever,  that  the  position  of  the  High  Command  is  that 
any  more  juggling  with  Japanese  banking  interests  just  now 
would  retard  the  endeavour  to  rehabilitate  Japanese 
economy  generally. 


The  question,  then,  of  the  future  of  Japan  remains 
open  and  must  necessarily  so  remain  for  the  present.  Today 
the  scene  is  brighter  and  more  hopeful  than  most  people 
anticipated  considering  the  conditions  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  Marked  progress  has  been  made  along  practically  all 
lines.  In  that  fact  lies  the  best  hope  for  the  future. 
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CHINA’S  NORTH-WESTERN  PROVINCE 


by  E.  R.  Yarham 


SBi 


SINKIANG,  the  north-western  province  of  China,  is  one 

of  the  least  known  of  all  countries  to  the  outside  world. 
Yet  its  agricultural  and  industrial  possibilities  are 
immense. 

In  recent  years  the  story  of  Sinkiang  has  been  largely 
a  chronicle  of  rivalry  between  China  and  Russia  for 

jwlitical  control.  Now  that  the  Communists  are  dominant 

on  the  mainland  the  local  authorities  have  adhered  to  the 
new  Peking  regime,  and  Russia  has  found  it  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  establish  a  firm  grip  on  future  develop¬ 
ment. 

Sinkiang  occupies  a  strategic  position  between  Russia 

and  what  is  usually  regarded  as  “China  Proper,”  and 
although  the  new  agreements  provide  for  joint  exploitation 

by  Moscow  and  Peking,  Russia’s  main  interest  is  strategic ; 
the  maintenance  of  a  friendly  Sinkiang  that  wiU  not  be  a 
threat  along  her  central  Asian  frontier. 

Sinkiang  is  of  enormous  size,  easily  the  largest  of 
Chinese  provinces,  although  the  least  populous  (about  four 

and  a  half  millions).  It  is  over  twice  the  size  of  Manchuria, 
and  more  than  half  the  area  of  China  Proper,  and  as  this 
and  Europe  are  about  the  same  area,  the  extent  of  Sinkiang 
can  be  grasped. 

Because  of  its  strategic  position  in  central  Asia, 
jammed  in  between  many  peoples,  its  history  has  been  a 
turbulent  one.  From  the  earliest  days  of  history  Sinkiang 
has  been  the  scene  of  many  invasions  and  counter-inva¬ 
sions,  bloody  rebellions,  and  mass  migrations.  This  violent 
past  is  reflected  in  the  very  mixed  population,  mainly  Turki 
and  Kazakh,  with  Chinese,  Mongols,  Manchus,  Tartars, 
Uzbegs,  Tartars,  and  White  Russians  among  others  making 
up  the  balance. 

The  heart  and  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  country  is 
the  notorious  Takla  Makan  desert,  600  miles  along  trom 
east  to  west  and  300  miles  across.  Except  for  the  narrower 
eastern  end  which  forms  the  Kansu  corridor — the  link 
between  China  and  its  westernmost  province — this  desert 
is  surrounded  by  snow  mountains  which  are  also  roughly 
the  boundaries  of  Sinkiang. 

Between  the  snow  mountains  and  the  desert  lies  the 

richest  land  in  the  country,  and  this  owes  its  fertility 
entirely  to  the  many  rivers  which  hurry  through  it  in  the 
course  of  their  short  life  from  their  birthplace  among  the 
high  snows  and  glaciers  to  their  death  and  burial  in  the 

thirsty  desert.  No  river  ever  leaves  Sinkiang. 

The  largest  basin  in  the  country  consists  of  the  valley 

of  the  Tarim  River,  a  stream  over  a  thousand  miles  in 
length  which  rises  in  the  Ken  Lun  mountains,  and  flows 
eastward  to  lose  itself  in  the  sands.  Although  much  of  the 
Tarim  Basin  is  desert,  along  the  river  and  its  tributaries 

are  lines  of  oases  where  crops  are  cultivated  by  irrigation. 

The  chief  crops  are  barley,  rye,  beans,  fruit,  cotton  and 

linseed. 

The  second  important  basin  is  known  as  Dzungaria, 
and  it  is  more  fertile.  Here  are  grassy  slopes  where  herds 
of  cattle,  horses,  camels,  sheep,  goats  and  asses  are  pastured 
in  summer.  The  people  are  nomads,  dependent  upon  their 


animals  for  food  and  clothing,  and  trading  wool,  leather, 

goats-hair  and  salt  for  com,  tea  and  sugar.  There  are 
estimated  to  be  fifteen  million  sheep  and  two  million  horses 
and  goats  in  the  country. 

Sinkiang  has  considerable  jKJtential  industrial  wealth. 
Oil,  gold  and  raUways  if  developed  could  help  to  cure 

China's  problems  of  poverty  and  over-population.  Yet  it 
has  to  be  admitted  that  little  has  been  done  so  far,  and 

Sinkiang  has  been  compared  to  Alaska  and  California 
before  the  gold  rushes  of  last  century — a  neglected  and  un¬ 
wanted  land.  ^ 

Under  the  new  agreement  two  joint  stock  companies 
are  to  be  set  up,  one  for  developing  oil,  the  other  fey 

developing  non-ferrous  metals.  Oil  of  high  quality  is 

known  to  exist  over  an  area  of  a  thousand  square  kilo¬ 
metres;  lead,  iron,  anthracite  are  present  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  Sinkiang  has  some  of  the  finest  jade  in  the 
world. 

One  handicap  imder  which  any  development  will  labour 

is  the  extreme  backwardness  of  the  peoples.  There  is  only 
one  institute  of  higher  learning,  and  few  other  schools. 
Social  services,  too,  are  primitive.  Up  till  recently,  at  any 
rate,  in  the  capital,  Urumtsi  (70,000  pop.)  there  were  only 
eight  doctors,  four  men  and  four  women,  and  only  60  beds 
in  two  small  hospitals. 


MALAYA  it  the  largest  Gold  Dollar  earner  in  the  British 
Commonwealth  and  produces  one^iaif  of  the  world’s 
RUBBER  and  one-third  of  the  world’s  TIN 

Tradt  and  General  Inquiries  about 
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Tel«*rami:  MALAWAKIL,  LONDON  Telephone:  WH  tehall  9837 
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Till’  leaders  of  the.  Tibetan  delegation  who  recently  visited  S'ew 
Delhi.  They  came  to  confer  with  the  Foreign  Ministry  and  with 
the  British  High  Commissioner  in  an  endeavour  to  solve  visa 
difficulties 

New  Health  Insurance  Scheme  for  India 

The  Government  of  India’s  Health  Insurance  Scheme 
for  workers — the  first  comprehensive  social  security  scheme 
of  its  kind  in  the  whole  of  Asia — will  be  introduced  in  Delhi 
by  July  and  in  Punjab  by  October  this  year,  the  target 
date  for  starting  the  Scheme  in  Bombay  and  Ahmedabad 
being  April,  1951.  The  Scheme  will  apply  in  the  .first 
instance  to  over  two  million  workers — nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  factory  employees  in  India.  Benefits  to  the  workers 
will  comprise  medical  care  and  treatment,  sickness  benefit, 
and  disablement  and  dependents’  benefits  in  the  form  of 
pensions  for  injury  or  death.  The  plan  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  joint  responsibility  of  the  Central  and  State 
Governments,  employers  and  workers.  Major  respon¬ 
sibility  with  regard  to  medical  care  and  treatment  will  rest 
with  the  Government.  For  w-orking  the  Scheme  a  fund,  to  be 
managed  by  the  Employees’  State  Insurance  Corjwration, 
is  to  be  created  out  of  contributions.  The  Central  Govern¬ 
ment’s  contribution  will  be  equivalent  to  the  entire 
estimated  cost  of  the  Scheme  for  the  first  five  yc-ars. 

R.A.A.F.  Officers  Leave  for  Malaya 

A  party  of  senior  officers  of  the  R.A.A.F.  has  left  for 
Singapore  by  air  to  prepare  for  the  move  of  the  Australian 
transport  squadron  to  Malaya. 

The  squadron  itself  is  expected  to  leave  shortly.  It 
will  help  British  forces  in  anti-bandit  operations  by  supply- 
dropping  and  general  air  transport  work. 

Fight  Against  Malaria  in  Ceylon 

The  belief  that  malaria  in  Ceylon  can  be  reduced  to 
a  point  where  it  will  be  of  “insignificant  public  health 
importance  ’’  is  held  by  Dr.  Bruce  Wilson,  who  has  lately 
ended  a  visit  to  the  island  as  Malaria  Consultant  to  the 
World  Health  Organisation.  Great  advances  have  been 
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made  in  the  fight  against  this  disease  during  the  last  three 
years.  Deaths  attributed  to  it  in  1949  were  only  one 
quarter  of  the  figure  for  1946.  At  the  request  of  the  t'eylon 
(iovernment.  Dr.  Wilson  is  at  present  preparing  a  report 
based  on  his  observations  during  the  two  and  a  half  months 
he  spent  on  the  island.  In  this  time  he  covered  2,800  miles 
and  visited  more  than  50  localities.  He  will  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  one  species  of  mosquito  at  present 
known  to  carry  malaria  in  the  island  has  at  times 
been  found  breeding  in  inaccessible  jungle  regions.  Further 
education  of  the  public  concerning  the  vital  importance  of 
the  anti-malaria  campaign  is  essential,  in  his  view.  In  the 
past  the  public  has  on  the  whole  co-operated  satisfactorily, 
but  the  campaign  cannot,  however,  be  expected  to  succeed 
if  owners  shut  up  their  houses  on  the  day  of  the  spraying 
team’s  visit  or  refuse  to  allow  all  their  rooms  to  be  dealt 
with. 

Change  in  World’s  Eating  Habits  Disclosed  by  F.A.O. 

Many  more  of  the  world’s  people  live  on  rice  than 
on  corn  or  wheat,  but  a  dramatic  change  is  taking  place 
in  the  menus  of  many  of  the  rice-eaters. 

This  was  disclosed  recently  in  statistics  gathered 
by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  (F.A.O.),  which  reports  that  some  Far  Eastern 
countries  are  importing  such  large  quantities  of  wheat  and 
other  cereals  that  their  traditionally  rice-eating  populations, 
especially  those  living  in  urban  areas,  are  learning  new 
eating  habits. 

How  big  a  change  in  eating  habits  stems  from  wheat 
imports  was  shown  in  F.A.O. ’s  latest  Commodity  Report 
on  Rice.  Before  the  war,  some  countries  of  the  Far  f2ast 
imjwrted  more  than  6,000,000  tons  of  rice  compared  with 
less  than  1,000,000  tons  of  other  cereals.  But  last  year  the 
situation  was  reversed.  Nearly  7,000,000  tons  of  wheat 
and  coarse  grain  were  imported  as  against  only  2,800,000 
tons  of  rice. 

The  main  reason  for  this  post-war  shift,  according  to 
the  Report,  is  the  relatively  high  cost  of  rice. 

Malayan  T.U.C.  Recommendations 

During  his  visit  to  Malaya,  Mr.  James  Griffiths,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  (Colonies,  met  officials  of  the 
.Malayan  Trade  Union  Council  and  more  than  250  trade 
unionists  from  all  over  Malaya.  Mr.  Griffiths  praised  the 
work  already  accomplished  in  creating  free  trade  unions  in 
Malaya  and  asked  the  unions  to  take  the  lead  in  encouraging 
communal  co-operation  and  in  defeating  the  terrorist 
menace.  The  Central  Committee  of  the  Trade  Union 
Council  submitted  a  number  of  recommendations  to  Mr. 
(iriffiths,  in  which  they  asked  that  an  official  cost-of-living 
index  should  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  in  Great 
Britain  and  emphasised  the  need  for  improved  social  ser¬ 
vices  in  Malaya.  They  called  for  free  compulsory  primary 
education,  more  adult  education,  more  instruction  in  trade 
union  principles  and  practice,  and  for  rapid  improvement 
in  housing  conditions.  They  also  asked  for  the  early 
application  of  the  employment  code  already  approved  in 
principle  by  the  Legislative  Council. 
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U.S.  Arms  for  Tibet — Chinese  Accusation 


Recent  reports  from  China  charge  both  the  U.S, 
Government  and  the  Indian  Government  of  taking  further 
steps  of  aggression  towards  the  Chinese  territory  of  Tibet. 
It  is  asserted  that  an  agreement  by  which  the  United 
States  is  to  ship  large  consignments  of  rifles,  machine  guns, 
sub-machine  guns,  grenades  and  ammunition  to  Calcutta 
for  reshipment  to  Tibet  has  been  reached  between  Loy 
Henderson,  the  U.S.  envoy  to  India,  and  the  Indian 
Government.  The  agreement  also  stipulates  that  these 
U.S.  arms  and  war  materials,  going  to  Tibet  via  Darjeeling 
under  U.S.  guards,  will  be  exempted  from  inspection 
during  transit  over  Indian  territory. 


areas  in  obtaining  books  and  magazines  from  hard  currency 
areas.  Backed  by  U.N.E.S.C.O.,  which  guarantees  repay¬ 
ment  in  the  currency  of  the  bookseller  accepting  the  coupon, 
they  form  an  international  currency  which  enables  people 
to  buy  books  without  any  exchange  or  import  difficulties. 

The  success  of  the  Scheme  in  China  has  been  such  that 
since  the  initial  gift  distribution,  and  in  spite  of  great 
financial  difficulties  under  which  Chinese  institutions 
operate,  U.N.E.S.C.O.’s  representative  has  sold  a  further 
$2,000  worth  of  books  in  the  last  two  months  and  has 
requested  more. 


Rangoon  Air  Port  to  be  Reconstructed 


Books  for  China 


•Mr.  Jan  Smid,  for  nearly  three  years  the  Field  Science 
Oltieer  of  U.N.E.S.C.O.  in  Shanghai,  has  sent  out  over 
$11,000  worth  of  book  coupons  to  117  universities  and 
institutions  throughout  China  during  the  past  year. 

Even  while  the  country  was  tom  by  civil  strife  the 
coupons  reached  their  destination,  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  and  were  eagerly  sent  with  orders  for  the  latest 
scientific  books  and  periodicals,  to  the  U.S. A.,  England, 
France  and  other  book  publishing  countries  participating 
in  U.N.E.S.C.O.’s  Book  Coupon  Scheme. 

These  coupons,  sent  to  China  as  a  gift,  are  part  of 
the  plan  launched  in  December,  1048,  to  assist  soft  currency 


The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Burma  have  decided 
to  reconstruct  the  airfield  in  Rangoon.  The  Mingaladon 
Airfield  near  Rangoon  was  reconstructed  on  a  purely  tem¬ 
porary  basis  after  the  last  War,  and  has  served  a  very 
useful  purpose.  Rangoon  has  become  one  of  the  busiest 
airports  in  the  world — carrying  at  one  time  more  than  the 
total  load  carried  over  a  comparable  period  during  the 
Berlin  lift  or  at  the  London  airport — and  the  present  plans 
to  give  it  a  first  class  modem  airfield  together  with  suitable 
ancillary  buildings  and  services  will,  it  is  expected,  make 
Rangoon  one  of  the  five  largest  airports  in  the  world.  The 
Burma  Government  expects  to  put  the  work  in  hand  within 
the  next  three  or  four  months  and  to  complete  the  airfield 
and  ancillary  services  about  the  middle  of  1951. 
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Hindu  Godheads.  Sri  Ganesha.  Devarshi  Narada  by  |ean 
Herbert  (G.  A.  Natesan,  Madras;  Paul  Derain,  Lyons) 

Here  is  a  sympathetic  presentation  of  Hindu  Godheads 
to  the  Western  world  which  sometimes  feels  strangely  about 
the  anthropomorphism  of  the  East.  Suffused  with  the  in¬ 
tangible  influence  of  saints  like  Sri  Ramkrishna  and  Sri 
Aravinda,  M.  Herbert  has  tried  to  give  expression  to  his 
conviction  through  the  process  of  rational  thinking  clothed 
in  the  characteristically  Eastern  doctrine  of  symbolism. 

In  the  pamphlets  in  question  the  God  Ganesha,  oddly 
represented  as  “pot-bellied,  animal-headed,  riding  a  rat,” 
and  Narada  "the  divine  minstrel”  are  considered.  The 
author  has  cleverly  tackled  a  vast  wealth  of  legends  adum¬ 
brating  these  divinities  with  the  effect  that  the  latter  have 
taken  on  distinct  characters  presentable  to  the  modem  man. 
Thus  “  Ganesha  is  the  attitude  in  spiritual  research  in  which 
man  yields  himself  to  all-powerful  divine  grace  ”  and  Narada 
is  “the  perfection  of  self-conscious  individuation  in  both 
its  principle  and  its  object.” 

Apart  from  some  petty  mistakes  (e.g.,  the  Sanskrit 
word  for  sweet  is  taken  to  be  modane.  which  should  be 
modake)  and  some  dubious  etymology  (e.g.  “Narada”  is 
defined  as  one  who  imparts  knowledge  of  God),  the  exposi¬ 
tion  is  on  the  whole  clear  and  can  command  conviction. 
Being  free  from  clichd-ridden  phraseology  it  gives  an  added 
freshness  to  popular  reading. 

S.  Bhattacharya 

Ho  Shang-kung’s  Commentary  on  Lao-tse  Translated  by 
Eduard  Erkes  (Artibus  Asiae,  Ascona,  Switzerland, 
About  jos.) 

Po  Hu  T’ung  (The  Comprehensive  Discussions  in  the 
White  Tiger  Hall)  Vol.  i,  by  Tjan  Tjoe  Som  (£.  J. 
Brill,  Leiden,  j6s.) 

K’ung  Tzu  Chia  Yii  (The  School  Sayings  of  Confucius) 
by  R.  P.  Kramers  (E.  /.  Brill,  Leiden,  40s.) 

Forty  years  ago  Dr.  Lionel  Giles  issued  his  excellent 
version  of  Sun-tzu  Ping  Fa — Sun-tzu  on  the  Art  of  War — 
and  in  the  introduction  to  this  work  he  drew  attention  to 
the  importance  of  the  commentary  in  the  correct  under¬ 
standing  and  interpretation  of  Chinese  writings.  The  value 
of  his  own  translation  of  a  very  difficult  author  is  much 
increased  by  the  numerous  translations  of  excerpts  from 
the  commentary  appearing  wherever  light  may  be  cast  by 
their  quotation.  Few  translators  since  that  time  seem  to 
have  taken  this  excellent  example  as  a  model;  many  seem 
indeed  to  ignore  the  commentary  altogether. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  Commentary  of  Ho  Shang-kung 
should  be  made  available  to  a  wider  circle  than  the  select 
few  who  can  read  Chinese.  For  a  variety  of  reasons  the 
little  work  ascribed  to  Lao-tzu  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  all  manner  of  people  for  whom  Chinese  literature  as  a 
whole  will  never  offer  any  attraction.  Numerous  “trans¬ 
lations”  have  appeared  which  have  no  affinity  with  the 
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original.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  with  one  or  two  notable 
exceptions,  most  translations  which  command  any  measure 
of  attention  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  which  commended  itself  to  the  Confucian  schoolmen 
rather  than  to  the  Quietists  and  mystical-minded  Taoists 
in  whose  interest  and  for  whose  meditations  the  work  was 
presumably  written.  Thus  far,  for  most  scholars,  the 
inspired  commentator  on  Lao-tzu  was  Wang  Pi,  a  Confucian 
scholar  of  the  third  century  A.D.,  who,  in  spite  of  dying 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four,  achieved  special  merit  by 
his  studies  on  the  Canon  of  Changes  and  other  recondite 
works. 

Readers  of  this  work  will  find  much  to  startle  them; 
some  chapters  in  other  versions  are  hardly  recognisable  in 
this  translation  (see  particularly  Chapter  Six).  For  the 
most  part  the  learned  author  does  not  impose  his  own  ideas 
:  upon  the  reader;  his  task  is  to  translate  the  text  and  com¬ 
mentary  and  leave  them  to  speak  for  themselves.  But  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  is  merely  another 
version  of  the  5,000- word  text  which  has  fired  the 
imagination  of  many  worthy  men  and  scholars  through 
:  the  centuries.  It  is  much  more  than  that,  and,  apart  from 
its  historical  and  philological  interest,  it  will  provoke  much 
j  thought  and  comparison  with  other  works  on  a  vexed 
i  question  before  the  conscientious  reader  can  lay  it  aside. 

When  we  first  came  upon  the  Po  Hu  Tung  (now  more 
years  ago  than  we  care  to  remember)  we  were  much  puzzled 
by  the  numerous  attempts  to  define  terms.  It  is  some  time 
before  the  real  value  of  this  work,  as  presenting  a  detailed 
picture  of  educational  life  and  practice  in  the  Han  period, 
dawns  on  the  raw  student  mind.  But  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  no  Sinologue  can  afford  to  neglect  a  close  study 
of  this  work  (and  of  Wang  Ch’ung’s  Lun  heng)  if  he  is 
to  get  anything  like  a  true  picture  of  one  of  the  most 
important  cultural  periods  in  Chinese  history. 

Dr.  Tjan  here  gives  a  translation  of  four  chapters  from 
the  Po  Hu  Tung  preceded  by  an  introduction  in  which  most 
of  the  scholarship  expended  down  the  ages  on  this  work 
is  reviewed  and  assessed.  The  remainder  of  the  work  in 
translation  is  promised  in  a  subsequent  volume  to  appear 
later  in  the  year,  but  however  valuable  this  will  be  it  will 
draw  a  great  deal  of  its  value  and  importance  to  the  student 
from  a  close  study  of  the  author’s  detailed  research  into 
the  validity  and  authenticity  of  the  original  Chinese  work. 
During  the  Ch'ing  period  many  scholars  worked  on  the 
Po  Hu  Tung]  they  pronounced  upon  it  with  varying 
degrees  of  dogmatism  and  partiality.  Dr.  Tjan  shews  the 
restraint  of  the  true  scholar  who  seeks  to  find  only  the 
truth.  He  also  examines  internal  evidence  and  closely 
studies  the  commentary.  He  has  investigated  a  large 
number  of  parallels  in  relevant  Chinese  literature  and 
draws  his  own  conclusions.  The  whole  is  no  mean  achieve¬ 
ment — even  for  so  scholarly  a  series  as  Sinica  Leidensia 
has  shown  itself  to  be — and  yet  it  is  presented  with  that 
modesty  which  the  best  Chinese  scholarship  has  always 
displayed.  This  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  student;  more- 
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over  it  is  so  arranged  that  the  general  reader  who  is  not 
concerned  with  px)ints  of  literary  or  historical  exegesis  can 
get  from  it  the  maximum  of  help  to  an  understanding  of 
the  history  and  development  of  classical  studies  in  the  Han 
period.  We  look  forward  with  some  eagerness  to  the 
remaining  volume  of  translation. 

Dr.  Kramers  has  rendered  a  like  service  for  those  who 
are  particularly  concerned  with  the  histoiy’  of  the  Confucian 
School  and  the  growth  and  development  of  its  tradition. 
It  is  surprising  that  this  task  has  not  been  attempted  before; 
the  very  title  K’ung-tzu  chia-yii  is  provocative  to  the 
student  who  has  made  his  way  through  the  Four  Books 
and  has  thereby  become  familiar  with  some  of  the  more 
general  characteristics  of  the  Sage. 

Here  again  the  main  value  of  the  book  lies  in  an 
exhaustive  introduction  (occupying  198  pages  out  of  a 
total  of  406;  the  relevant  figures  in  Dr.  Tjan’s  study  are 
216  out  of  a  total  of  367).  The  author  has  gone  into  remote 
byways  of  Chinese  literature  in  order  to  exhaust  all  possible 
sources  of  help  in  assessing  the  value  and  authenticity  of 
the  original  work.  He  has  re-examined  the  work  of  other 
scholars  and  brought  to  bear  upon  their  conclusions  a 
scholarly  judgment  which  is  discriminating  and  scrupu¬ 
lously  fair.  He  arrives  at  somewhat  the  same  conclusion 
as  that  reached  by  Waley  (in  The  Way  and  its  Power. 
p.  137)  as  to  the  time  and  authority  of  the  original  work. 
In  addition  to  the  translation  of  the  first  two  chiian  of  the 
w'ork  itself,  the  author  translates  the  life  of  Wang  Su  (the 
supposed  commentator — or  author — of  the  work)  and 
adduces  parallel  evidence  from  other  writings  of  the  period. 
Although  we  are  not  promised  any  further  translation  from 
the  actual  text,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Kramers  w'ill 
not  let  his  work  finish  here;  enough  is  seen  in  the  translation 
so  far  achieved — and  still  further  in  the  notes  at  the  end 
of  the  w'ork — of  the  difficulties  of  the  style  in  some  parts 
of  the  book,  that  all  students  will  hope  that  a  complete 
translation  will  in  due  course  round  out  so  excellent  and 
painstaking  an  introduction. 

Neville  Whymant 


Murray’s  Handbook  to  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and 
Ceylon  Edited  by  Colonel  Sir  Gordon  Hearn, 
C.I.E.,  D.S.O.,  {John  Murray,  4.2s.) 

It  is  difficult  to  praise  too  highly  the  sixteenth  edition 
of  this  admirable  work.  Started  nearly  a  century  ago,  it 
has  been  periodically  revised  by  a  series  of  distinguished 
scholars.  It  has  now  been  brought  up  to  date  by  Sir 
Gordon  Hearn,  who  has  continued  the  historical  st'ction 
down  to  the  end  of  British  rule  on  August,  15,  1947. 
Corresponding  changes  have  been  made  to  include  recent 
political  developments  in  Ceylon  and  Burma.  The  book  is 
a  veritable  Indian  encyclopedia;  the  traveller  is  taken  by 
the  hand  at  Tilbury  and  not  left  until  he  has  finished  the 
exploration  of  Ceylon.  He  is  told  where  he  should  go, 
what  he  should  see  and  what  he  should  wear  in  the  course 
of  his  travels.  There  is  a  wealth  of  information  on  the 
most  diverse  subjects,  from  tips  to  Hindu  tribes  and 
Muslim  festivals.  A  glossary  of  the  principal  vernacular 
terms  is  accompanied  by  hints  on  their  proper  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  always  a  pitfall  to  the  unwary  newcomer  to  the  East. 
To  the  serious  student,  the  most  important  part  of  the  book. 


however,  lies  in  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  history  and  L 
archaeology  of  the  various  places  of  importance  on  the 
routes  prescribed.  These  have  been  compiled  with  great 
care,  and  many  old  Anglo-Indians  will  be  able  to  renew  v 

with  delight  memories  of  the  historic  monuments  which  jj 

they  knew  so  well  in  bygone  days. 

H.  G.  R.wvi  iNsoN 


The  Farmer  Speaks  by  I.  W.  Moo.maw  {Oxford  University 

Press,  London :  Geoffrey  Cumberlege,  12s.  td.) 

Dr.  Moomaw’’s  approach  to  the  problem  of  backward 
agriculture  is  not  entirely  new.  A  few  American  and 
America-trained  Chinese  sociologists  have  tried  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  describing  the  difficulties  of  their  countries’  farm¬ 
ing  population  by  letting  the  farmers  speak  about  them¬ 
selves.  The  method  is  highly  recommendable  because,  as 
Dr.  Moomaw’s  deeply  human  book  shows,  a  simple  life 
story  can  be  more  revealing  and  instructive  than  many  a 
long-winded  report  of  an  enquiry  committee.  It  is  not 
only  the  zamindar  and  the  banya  who  are  garroting  the 
peasant  and  the  tenant,  it  is  nature  as  well  against  which 
they  have  to  fight  w'hether  this  means  frost  destroying  the 
crops  or  malaria  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  every  hand 
is  needed  in  the  fields.  No  change  in  the  situation  is  to 
be  expected  before  co-operatives  and  state  institutions  agree 
to  finance  the  improvement  of  agriculture  which  is  as  yet 
beyond  the  means  of  the  peasant,  and  agrarian  reform 
efforts  become  reality.  Until  then  Dr.  Moomaw’s  excellent 
book  will  remain  a  J’ accuse. 

Joseph  Kalmer 
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To  the  second  edition  of  this  widely-read  book 
It  has  been  possible  to  add  first-hand  accounts  of 
the  early  work  undertaken  in  Switzerland,  and 
the  contributions  of  Halier  and  his  associates. 
The  scope  has  been  enlarged  to  include  an 
account  of  the  newer  persistent  insecticides  based 
on  the  chlorination  of  hydro-carbons. 
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Indian  Industrial  Labour  by  T.  N.  Rastogi  [Hind  Kitabs, 
Bombay.  Rs.  8-8.) 


Although  the  factory  worker  is  regarded  by  orthodox 
Marxism  as  the  crucial  raw  material  for  successful  revolu¬ 
tion  the  spread  of  Communism  in  Asia  has  gone  forward 
over  agrarian  communities.  How  the  Communist  leaders 
will  handle  this  problem,  or  whether  they  will  themselves 
be  handled  by  it,  remains  to  be  seenj  For  India,  however, 
the  enigma  is  the  more  tantalising  since  the  revolution  has 
still  to  be  set  in  motion  and  the  trade  union  movement  is 
split  between  Communist  and  non-Communist  factions. 
Which  of  these  will  ultimately  triumph  depends  largely  upon 
the  way  in  which  industry  and  the  Government  handle  their 
relations  with  the  workers.  Upon  that  most  observers  of 
Indian  affairs  are  prepared  to  agree  and  these  will  welcome 
T.  N.  Rastogi’s  analysis  of  the  relevant  problems. 

He  has  had  exceptional  opportunities  to  study  at  first 
hand  the  many  intricate  difficulties  involved,  especially 
those  met  with  in  the  textile  industry  (he  is  Labour  Officer 
to  Calico  Mills  in  Ahmedabad).  The  growth  of  trade 
unionism,  worker-owner  relations,  labour  welfare,  the  wage 
structure  in  industry,  industrial  housing,  social  insurance 
and  systems  of  profit-sharing  are  among  the  main  subjects 
discussed. 

The  economic,  social  and  psychological  causes  which 
have  lately  led  to  widespread  industrial  unrest  and  strife 
and  which,  in  the  long  run,  threaten  to  overwhelm  the 
Union  unless  they  can  be  abated,  are  analysed.  Reasons 
are  advanced  to  explain  the  apparent  failure  of  legislative 
and  other  measures  undertaken  to  cope  with  the  situation 
and  a  fresh  and  rational  approach  is  suggested. 

Essentially,  the  problem  is  to  draw  the  fangs  of  past 
prejudices  and  since  the  professional  revolutionaries  have 
no  interest  in  their  own  eclipjse  this  is  bound  to  be  a  long 
process.  In  his  chapter,  “Trade  Unionism,”  Mr.  Rastogi 
declares  that 

"...  work  is  not  in  itself  a  debasing  drudgery  .  .  .  trade 
unionists  must  be  made  to  understand  the  dignity  of  labour. 
They  will  have  to  substitute  ‘  working  with  ’  for  '  working  for  ’ 
a  factory  .  .  .  they  must  learn  that  one  cannot  bring  a  new 
social  order  into  being  by  fomenting  class  hatred  or  class  strife.” 

Even  when  obviously  unjust  working  conditions  have 
been  abolished  and  a  degree  of  social  justice  established, 
the  experience  of  the  West  is  that  the  old  prejudices  still 
remain  to  px)ison  industrial  relations  and  hamper  produc¬ 
tion.  In  India  the  healing  process  may  even  be  more 
difficult  than  in  the  West. 

Howard  Fox 


strength  to  her  prestige.  Finally  he  compares  India’s  navy 
with  that  of  other  pxtwers  and  suggests  the  sea  strength 
necessary  for  India  together  with  proposals  to  meet  the 
financial  burden  of  its  provision. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  India  has  already  under¬ 
taken  a  measure  of  naval  development,  but  few  of  those 
who  have  the  interest  of  India  at  heart  will  quarrel  with 
the  author’s  assertion  that  much  more  is  needed,  and  that 
given  the  will  to  build  and  maintain  a  suitable  fleet  much 
more  could  and  should  be  done. 

In  this  interesting  book,  which  is  excellently  produced 
and  well  illustrated,  Mr.  Vaidya  introduces  many  original 
ideas.  Among  others  is  the  suggestion  that  the  organisation 
and  command  of  India’s  maritime  forces  should  be  unified 
under  one  Mirtister,  with  Vice-Ministers  for  the  armed  and 
mercantile  fleets. 

Not  everyone  will  agree  with  all  the  author’s  opinions, 
but  practically  everybody  with  concede  that  the  book 
covers  the  subject  of  naval  defence  adequately  and  shows 
evidence  of  considerable  research.  Some  of  the  proposals 
may  prove  impracticable,  for  financial  and  other  reasons,  but 
at  least  they  provide  an  interesting  study  for  the  layman 
and  merit  careful  consideration  by  those  concerned  with 
the  constniction  of  India’s  maritime  strength, 

J.H. 


Island  Administration  in  the  South  West  Pacific  by  Cyril 

S.  Belshaw  (Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs, 

T2S.  6d.) 

Both  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  which  made  a 
grant  to  Mr.  Belshaw  for  a  three  months’  visit  to  the  New 
Hebrides  and  New  Caledonia,  and  Mr.  Belshaw,  who 
received  the  grant,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  this  work. 
The  objective  study  of  colonial  territories  is  far  too  rarely 
made  and  there  is  a  wide  field  open  to  patient  research 
and  profound  thought  in  the  economics  of  small  islands. 
The  three  territories  taken,  namely,  the  Solomon  Islands, 
a  British  Protectorate,  New  Caledonia,  a  French  Colony, 
and  New  Hebrides,  an  Anglo-French  Condominium,  are 
happily  chosen  from  a  px)litical  pxiint  of  view,  and  Mr. 
Belshaw  contrasts  the  benefits,  or  more  usually  the  defects, 
of  the  system  with  profit.  From  the  social  and  economic 
asp)ects  the  choice  is  not  so  well  made  for  New  Caledonia 
with  its  large  European  population  (over  18,000,  the  highest 
in  any  French  colony)  and  its  mining  problems  has  little 
in  common  with  the  typical  Pacific  island  communities  of 
the  other  two  territories. 


The  Naval  Defence  of  India,  by  K.  B.  Vaidya  (Thacker 

&  Co.,  Bombay,  Rs.  12.8) 

In  The  Naval  Defence  of  India  Mr.  Vaidya,  who  is  a 
keen  student  of  naval  matters,  has  produced  an  objective 
study  of  India’s  position  as  the  most  important  power  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  her  lack  of  naval  forces.  The  author 
is  concerned  by  the  apathy  of  his  countrymen  to  this  subject 
and  his  object  is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
and  government  the  importance  of  adequate  naval  power 
to  a  country  which  is  virtually  an  island  and  mainly 
dependant  upon  shipping  for  her  commerce. 

After  reviewing  India’s  geographical  situation  and  past 
naval  history  Mr.  Vaidya  goes  on  to  examine  the  vital  need 
of  shipping  to  her  industrial  development  and  of  naval 
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Mr.  Belshaw  rightly  points  out  the  strategic  importance 
of  the  islands  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  draws 
attention  to  the  need  for  sociological  research  to  find 
answers  to  problems  of  administration  and  development. 
He  charges  the  pre-war  administrations,  at  all  events,  in 
New  Hebrides  and  the  Solomons,  with  lack  of  imagination 
and  suppleness  and  asserts  that  some  among  the  American 
forces  are  said  to  have  fomented  discontent  in  the  Solomons 
in  order  to  gain  control  of  the  Territories;  this  attitude  and 
the  hope  of  unlimited  and  free  soft  drinks,  cigarettes,  radio 
sets,  outboard  motors  and  other  products  of  the  United 
States  being  held  to  be  among  the  causes  of  the  Marching 
Rule  troubles  of  recent  years. 

Mr.  Belshaw  points  out  many  defects  in  the  systems 
he  describes,  but,  as  is  not  unusual  with  critics  dealing 
with  colonial  matters,  he  fails  to  give  detailed  answers  to 
the  problems  thrown  up.  This  is  not  to  decry  the  value 
of  the  criticisms,  but  only  to  urge  Mr.  Belshaw  not  to  let 
his  interest  flag  at  the  point  at  which  he  would  be  of  most 
assistance  to  those  responsible  for  policy. 

Mr.  Belshaw  rightly  points  out  the  difficulties 
created  by  the  Condominium,  the  system  under  which  the 
French  and  the  British  rule  the  New  Hebrides  (a  certain 
important  power  of  appointment  rests  with  the  King  of 
Spain!)  and  which  results  in  neither  being  able  to  take 
prompt  decisions  on  matters  as  they  arise.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  have  a  worse  system 
than  the  one  now  in  force  it  would  be  the  one  suggested 
and  favoured  by  Mr.  Belshaw,  namely,  the  placing  of  the 
territory  under  an  International  body  such  as  the  United 
Nations  Trusteeship  Council  as  administering,  and  not 
merely  as  supervising,  authority.  The  author  says  that 
the  Condominium  is  colloquially  known  as  "the  Pan¬ 
demonium.”  This  suggestion  of  his  would  merely  result  in 
making  confusion  worse  confounded. 

P.N. 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

PERHAPS  the  most  thorough  analysis  of  Chinese 
affairs  published  recently  is  the  article  on  “  ‘  New 
Democracy  ’  and  Imperial  Tradition"  in  the  June 
issue  of  The  World  Today.  “It  is  not  the  forces  of 
democracy  which  were  defeated  when  the  Kuomintang 
fell,”  the  author  says.  "No  regime  could  have  been  less 
democratic  than  that  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  ...  All  the 
apparatus  of  Fascist  dictatorship  was  employed  by  the 
Government,  which  lacked  only  the  efficiency,  but  not  the 
will,  to  misuse  such  power.”  The  author  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  "the  new  China  has  come  to  stay  .  .  . 
China  may  be  the  ally,  but  she  cannot  be  the  tool  of 
Russia  .  ,  .  Mao  Tse-tung  was  nine  weeks  in  Moscow,  and 
as  the  Peking  people  were  quick  to  see,  it  does  not  take 
nine  weeks  to  say  yes.” 

In  the  spring  number  of  Lifeline  the  Reverend  Michael 
Scott,  now  famous  as  the  champion  of  the  West  Africans, 
deals  with  the  problem  of  Kashmir,  In  his  opinion,  the 
only  way  to  solve  it  lies  in  a  simultaneous  withdrawal  of 
forces  by  India  and  Pakistan,  "with  an  undertaking  not 
to  resume  occupation,  pending  a  settlement.  Secondly,  a 
neutral  force  to  take  over  administration  until  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  able  and  competent  to  declare  themselves  on 
accession  to  India  or  Pakistan,  or  partition  of  Jammu  and 
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Kashmir,  or  an  independent  regime,  or  joint  administration 
by  U.N.  trusteeship  or  condominium.” 

In  France  Asie  (46-47)  Mr.  Evariste  Dessama  deals 
with  the  difficulties  in  French  India,  and  at  the  same  time 
shows  the  cultural  influence  of  the  French  as  well  as  the 
political  difficulties  which  arose  since  India  became 
independent.  In  Politique  Etrangire  we  find  a  compre¬ 
hensive  rejwrt  on  the  recent  developments  in  Siam  by 
Philippe  Mullender.  This  report  should  be  of  special 
interest  to  English  readers,  and  so  should  an  article  on 
"The  Philippines’  Role  in  South  East  Asia,”  by  George 
Gayet,  who  also  deals  with  the  cultural  situation  of  the 
Philippines  in  L’Afrique  et  L’Asie. 

In  International  Conciliation,  the  monthly  published 
by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  New 
York,  Mr.  C.  Hart  Schaaf  analyses  the  key  problems  of 
“Economic  Co-operation  in  Asia,”  the  possible  forms,  the 
difficulties  and  the  factors  promoting  economic  co-operation. 
Mr.  George  F.  Rohrlich,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Social 
Security  Division  of  SCAP,  Tokyo,  explains  in  the 
International  Labour  Review  (April,  1950)  the  organisation, 
the  scope  and  the  functions  of  National  Health  Insurance 
in  Japan  since  it  first  came  into  force  on  July  ist,  1938. 
In  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal  (June,  1950)  Mr. 
Edward  Symonds  finds  the  "Chinese  Outlook"  not  too 
gloomy  though  the  fact  “that  China  still  needs  the  trade 
with  the  West”  does  not  convince  us  that  "there  remains 
a  wide  field  for  private  enterprise  in  the  future.” 

Practically  every  article  published  in  Pacific  Affairs 
is  worth  while  studying,  nevertheless  I  should  like  to  draw 
the  reader’s  special  attention  to  Ellen  J.  Hammer’s  "The 
Bao  Dai  Experiment,”  John  N.  Washburn’s  "Soviet 
Russia  and  the  Korean  Communist  Party,”  Miss  Miriam 
S.  Farley’s  "Japan  and  the  West,”  and  Prof.  Owen 
Lattimore’s  excellent  report  on  Sinkiang  ("At  the  Cross¬ 
roads  of  Inner  Asia"). 

Corona,  the  Journal  of  His  Majesty’s  Colonial  Service, 
prints  in  its  June  issue  a  most  interesting  study — by  J.  H. 
Ellis — of  "Local  Government  in  Sarawak”  where  three 
types  of  territorial  authorities  are  going  to  be  constituted 
in  1950.  A  French  periodical,  now  in  its  third  year,  which 
rarely  reaches  English  readers,  is  Pharos  Politique  Inter¬ 
nationale.  It  tries,  as  far  as  the  restricted  space  allotted 
to  each  question  allows,  to  inform  its  public  on  topical 
political  matters,  which  purpose  it  fulfils  not  unsuccessfully 
though  original  thinking  is  hardly  conspicuous. 

International  Organization,  published  by  the  World 
Peace  Foundation  in  Boston,  Mass.,  devotes  the  first  26 
pages  of  its  February  issue  to  articles  on  "The  Theory  and 
Practice  of  UNESCO”  (by  Prof.  Reinhold  Niebuhr)  and 
"The  Development  of  UNESCO’s  Programme"  (by 
Charles  S.  Ascher).  Most  valuable  are  the  reprints  of 
diplomatic  documents,  e.g.  the  Charter  of  the  Transfer  of 
Sovereignty  over  Indonesia,  the  Statute  of  the  Netherlands- 
Indonesian  Union,  etc. 

Turning  to  art  I  should  like  to  mention  the  psycho¬ 
logical  comparison  of  oriental  and  occidental  piety  by  the 
Reverend  Joseph  Li  Kuang  Hoa  in  Eglise  Vivante 
(Louvain,  Belgium),  and  the  articles  on  "British  Artists 
in  India,”  by  Sir  William  Foster,  and  "Sinhalese  Art  and 
Culture,”  by  S.  Paranavitana,  in  the  May  and  June  issues 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts. 

John  Kennedy 
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EQUALITY  IN  ISLAM 

hy  Imam  M.  A.  Bajwa 


The  Holy  Prophet  Muhammad’s  message  can  be 
summed  up  in  the  Oneness  of  God  and  oneness  of 
mankind.  The  first  revelation  that  he  received  was: 
"  Recite  in  the  name  of  your  Lord  who  created.”  It 
pointed  to  the  universality  of  the  Lord,  the  Creator,  who 
had  not  created  Muhammad  nor  the  Arabs  alone,  but 
created  all  the  worlds.  The  last  public  address  of  the  Holy 
Prophet,  which  is  known  as  the  farewell  pilgrimage  address, 
contained  the  same  note.  He  said;  “Ye  people  hearken 
to  my  words  for  I  know  not  whether  after  this  year  I  shall 
ever  be  amongst  you  here  again  ...  Ye  people  know  that 
your  Lord  is  One,  your  father  is  one  and  know  that  the 
Arabs  have  no  superiority  over  the  Non-Arabs,  nor  the 
Non-Arabs  over  the  Arabs  and  the  red  no  superiority  over 
the  black,  nor  the  black  over  the  red,  but  through  "piety. 
All  of  you  are  on  equality.  Ye  are  one  brotherhood.”  Then 
looking  up  to  heaven  he  said:  ”  O  Lord,  I  have  delivered 
my  message  and  have  discharged  my  ministry.”  {Tirmidhi). 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  epitome  of  the  teachings  of  the  Holy 
Prophet.  He  commenced  his  ministry  with  it  and  finished 
with  it. 

The  principles  of  equality  in  Islam  can  be  summed 
up  as  follows: — ^The  foundation  of  the  Islamic  structure 
of  equality  is  based  on  the  Oneness  of  God  and  the  universal 
conception  of  Divinity.  The  Holy  Quran  starts  with  the 
verse :  "  All  praise  belongs  to  Allah,  Lord  of  all  the  worlds.  ” 
It  shows  that  by  being  one  and  the  same  species,  there 
could  possibly  be  no  difference  amongst  men,  and  states; 
"0  ye  people!  Fear  your  Lord  Who  created  you  from  a 
single  soul  and  created  therefrom  its  mate,  and  from  these 
twain  spread  many  men  and  women.”  (4:2);  All  men  and 
women  spread  all  over  the  globe,  belong  to  the  same  species 
and  possess  the  same  nature  and  propensities.  They  are 
the  creation  of  One  Creator  Whom  we  should  fear  and  we 
should  avoid  creating  distinctions  amongst  people  on  the 
basis  of  birth.  In  putting  forward  righteousness  as  the 
basis  of  honour  among  men,  the  Holy  Quran  states:  ”  0 
mankind.  We  created  you  from  a  male  and  female  and  We 
have  made  you  nations  and  tribes  that  you  may  know  one 
another.  Verily  the  most  honourable  of  you  in  the  sight  of 
Allah  is  he  who  is  the  most  righteous  of  you.”  (49:15). 

So,  according  to  Islam,  race,  tribe,  clan  and  family 
are  no  grounds  for  boasting,  as  they  are  only  means  for 
knowing  each  other  better.  It  is  righteousness  alone  that 
makes  some  surpass  others.  The  Holy  Prophet  is  reported 
by  Abbu  Zaar  to  have  said  to  him:  “You  are  in  no  way 
better  than  the  red  and  the  black,  except  that  you  surpass 
him  in  piety.”  The  fraternal  ties  of  humanity  are  further 
strengthened  through  the  Messenger  of  God.  The  Holy 
Quran  says:  "Believers  are  brethren.”  (49:11).  The 
Muslims  on  account  of  their  belief  in  one  prophet  have 
been  welded  into  one  brotherhood. 

Islam,  despite  its  emphasis  on  piety,  does  not  deprecate 
the  recognised  good  qualities,  such  as  wisdom,  generosity, 
bravery,  strength,  punctuality,  cleanliness,  etc.,  which  are 
created  in  people  on  account  of  certain  climates  and 
environments  and  resulting  from  civilisations  and  cultures 


extending  over  several  generations.  Islam  was  not  satisfied 
with  just  giving  beautiful  teachings  of  the  equality  of 
humanity,  but  took  practical  steps  to  establish  it  in  all 
spheres  of  life. 

Islam,  without  employing  force,  without  converting  a 
part  of  the  population  into  slaves  and  creating  and  exploit¬ 
ing  animosity  among  different  classes  of  people,  achieves 
equality  to  a  great  extent  by  inheritance,  the  levelling  of 
poor-rates,  the  prohibition  of  interest  on  loans  and  of  gam¬ 
bling.  It  has  provided  a  compulsory  redistribution  of 
wealth  over  a  wide  field  at  the  owner’s  death.  Legal  heirs 
are  more  numerous  under  the  Islamic  law  of  inheritance 
than  under  any  other  legal  system.  All  the  heirs,  including 
wife,  mother  and  daughters,  have  an  allotted  share  which 
cannot  be  interfered  with  by  will,  while  primogeniture  is 
prohibited,  but  a  person  may  dispose  of  one  third  of  his 
property  by  will,  provided  the  fixed  shares  of  the  heirs 
are  not  changed.  Charity  in  Islam  is  of  two  kinds, 
obligatory  and  optional.  The  rich  have  to  pay  from  2|  to 
20%  as  ta.x,  which  in  the  words  of  the  Prophet  is  "taken 
from  the  rich  and  given  to  the  poor.”  {Bukhari)  Islam  has 
laid  so  much  emphasis  on  voluntary  charity  that  for  a  pious 
person  it  takes  the  place  of  an  obligatory  system.  Feeding 
the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  relieving  the  debtors  of 
their  debts,  procuring  treatment  for  the  sick,  helping  the 
poor  travellers,  looking  after  the  widows  and  orphans,  are 
good  deeds  which  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Quran 
and  the  Traditions. 

In  short,  Islam  has  established  a  machinery  by  which 
the  wealth  of  the  country  cannot  accumulate  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  capitalists.  However,  if  on  account  of  some 
exceptional  circumstances,  any  individual  or  fanjily  lack 
even  the  necessities  of  life,  Islam  directs  that  the  rich  be 
taxed  to  provide  for  the  poor.  In  the  case  of  shortage  of 
food,  Islam  enjoins  an  obligatory  system  of  equal  division. 
A  Tradition  states;  "We  were  on  a  journey,  going  to  a 
battle,  with  the  Holy  Prophet  and  suffered  such  a  shortage 
of  food,  that  we  intended  to  slaughter  our  mounts.  On 
knowing  this,  the  Holy  Prophet  ordered  all  the  food  to  be 
gathered  together  and  out  of  it,  he  issued  equal  rations  to 
all.”  (Muslim) 

In  religious  matters,  unlike  the  earlier  faiths,  Islam 
teaches  us  that  all  nations  have  been  blessed  with  prophets 
(35:25).  Furthermore,  there  is  no  priesthood  in  Islam. 
Even  for  the  leading  of  worship,  to  no  particular  section 
of  the  community  is  assigned  this  privilege. 

According  to  Islam,  king  and  subject,  rich  and  poor, 
learned  and  ignorant  are  all  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 
In  the  time  of  the  Holy  Prophet  a  Quraishite  woman  com¬ 
mitted  a  theft.  On  account  of  the  nobility  of  her  family, 
some  people  put  forward  recommendations  in  her  favour 
to  the  Prophet  who  rejected  them  saying  that  if  his  daughter 
Fatima  had  committed  the  offence,  she  too  would  not  have 
been  spared.  It  is  also  mentioned  that  Omar  once  entered 
the  court  as  a  litigant.  The  Gadi  (judge)  rose  in  respect 
for  him,  but  Omar  was  very  angry  at  this  unequal  treat¬ 
ment  and  severely  reprimanded  him. 
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A  man  may  be  economically  no  worse  than  others 

and  be  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  but  still  it  would 
not  be  worth  much  if  he  does  not  p>ossess  social  equality. 
Islam  therefore  took  steps  to  establish  it  in  this  sphere  as 
well.  Firstly,  it  commanded  simplicity  in  dress,  food  and 
habits,  and  prohibited  the  use  of  silk,  gold  and  silver 

for  men.  It  allowed  a  small  amount  of  jew'ellery 

for  women,  but  enjoined  that  if  they  had  more  than  their 
personal  requirements  then  2^%  tax  should  be  paid 
annually  on  it.  The  Holy  Prophet  led  such  a  simple  life 
that  there  was  no  distinguishing  dress  or  seat  for  him. 
When  he  came  from  Mecca  and  alighted  in  the  suburbs 

of  Medina,  in  Qaba,  the  Medinites  who  had  not  seen  him, 
thought  Abu  Bakr  to  be  the  prophet,  until  the  sun  came 
out  and  Abu  Bakr  provided  a  shade  for  him  with  his  sheet. 
{Bukhari).  The  early  Muslims,  though  very  rich,  had 
nothing  about  them  to  distinguish  them  from  the  common 
people.  Salman,  the  Governor  of  Madain,  was  so  simple 

in  his  dress  and  habits,  that  once  whilst  walking  through 

the  streets  he  was  taken  to  be  a  labourer  and  was  hired 

as  such  to  carry  a  bundle  of  grass. 


Islam  established  the  dignity  of  labour.  It  is  said  that 

the  Holy  Prophet  saw  the  black  hands  of  a  companion  and 
asked  him  why  his  hands  had  become  so  dirty.  He  explained 
that  it  was  because  he  had  been  breaking  stones. 
The  Holy  Prophet  kissed  those  hands.  When  Abu  Bakr 

became  the  First  Caliph  after  the  Holy  Prophet,  some 
women  whose  goats  he  used  to  milk  said:  “  Who  will 

milk  our  goats  now?  ”  When  Abu  Bakr  heard  it,  he  said: 
"I  will.”  In  the  mosque  it  is  a  common  scene  to  see  a 
wealthy  person  or  a  scholar  prostrating  at  the  feet  of  a 
poor  labourer  in  rags  who  happens  to  be  in  the  front  line 

before  him.  Thus  Islam  enthuses  in  us  the  lesson  of  social 
equality  five  times  a  day. 

Today,  mankind  is  torn  into  different  nations  and 
classes,  each  full  of  animosity,  hatred  and  vengeance.  The 
world  after  the  devastations  of  the  two  great  wars,  is 
nervously  preparing  for  a  third  one.  The  only  escape  for 

humanity  lies  in  ihe  re-establishment  of  universal  fraternity 

and  equality,  and  here  Islam  offers  a  haven  of  peace  to 

(iistractecl  humanity. 


CHINESE 

POTTERY 

by  Datnd  Parry 


Man  and  woman  on  horseback. 
T'ang  period. 

(Ky  courtesy  of  the  Berkeley 
Galleries,  London). 


The  Chinese  have  been  a  civilised  nation  for  so  long 
that  we  in  Europe  are  apt  to  take  their  achievement.s 
for  granted,  but  nevertheless  it  comes  as  something  of 
a  shock  to  learn  that  they  were  producing  works  of  art  in 
bronze  and  jade  over  three  thousand  years  ago.  In  print¬ 
ing,  calligraphy,  sculpture  and  textile-manufacture,  too 
the  story  is  much  the  same,  and  the  discoveries  of  archaeo¬ 
logists  have  established  beyond  question  that  the  people  of 
ancient  China  were  remarkably  fine  potters,  though  the 
origins  of  the  craft  have  been  effectively  obscured  by  the 
passage  of  time.  How'ever,  it  seems  likely  that  clay  first 
became  popular  for  moulding  the  figures  and  miniature 
household  utensils  which  it  was  the  custom  to  bury  with  a 


deceased  person  for  his  future  use,  and,  quite  apart  Irom 
their  specialised  interest,  a  study  of  these  funeral  wares 
enables  us  to  form  an  e.xtraordinarily  vivid  picture  of  the 
way  of  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  the  centuries 
before  Christ.  Here  we  have  a  fascinating  glimpse  of  the 
men  and  women  of  those  far-off  days,  and  the  excellence 
of  many  of  their  primitive  models  is  convincing  proof  of 
the  solid  foundations  upon  which  the  greatness  of  Chinese 
ceramics  was  later  to  be  built. 

Of  course,  judging  by  modern  standards,  the  early 
cooking  vessels  and  funeral  wares  must  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  unsuitable  for  domestic  purposes,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  development  in  the  long  history  of  Oriental 
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Sung  tea  bowls,  one 
with  "  harems  jut  " 

glaze 

(By  courtesy  oj  the 
Berkeley  Galleries, 
London) 


pottery  was  the  introduction  of  glaze.  Whether  the  Chinese 

evolved  the  process  themselves,  or  whether  they  borrowed 
it  from  elsewhere,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  we  do  know  that 

it  was  employed  fairly  extensively  in  the  Han  Dynasty — 
that  is,  between  206  B.c.  and  A.D.  220.  Besides  its  imper¬ 
viousness  to  liquids,  the  glossy  coating  added  immeasurably 
to  the  attractive  appearance  of  bowls,  vases,  and  so  on,  and 

probably  it  was  whilst  experimenting  with  one  or  other  of 
the  various  formulae  that  an  unidentified  technician  first 

made  the  substance  which  we  now  call  porcelain  or  "  china  ” 
— the  latter  a  significant  tribute  to  the  Chinese  race.  This 
event  took  place,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  at  some  date  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  T’ang  Dynasty  (a.d.  618),  and  it 
is  worth  recalling  that  the  secret — the  combining  of  china 
stone,  petuntse,  and  china  clay,  kaolin,  at  a  sufficiently 
high  temperature — was  successfully  kept  from  the  West 
until  Bottger  concluded  his  researches  at  Meissen,  near 
Dresden,  in  1709.  As  soon  as  they  recognised  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  their  invention,  the  potters  set  about  the  task  of 
adapting  their  style  to  the  new  medium,  and  there  is 
evidence  that  in  the  9th  century  they  were  carrying  on  a 

thriving  trade  with  the  outside  world.  Indeed,  their  efforts 
during  the  T’ang  Dynasty  and  the  Five  Dynasties  (a.d. 
907-960)  were  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  perfections  of  the 
Sung,  and  it  is  recorded  that  several  emperors  ordered  huge 
sets  of  china  in  this  period,  though  doubtless  the  finest 
materials  were  not  yet  available  for  general  use. 

An  age  of  cultiure  and  refinement,  the  Sung  Dynasty 
(a.d.  960-1279)  saw  rapid  progress  in  the  art  of  the  potter, 
and  we  find  that  from  the  loth  century  onwards  porcelain 
and  stoneware  factories  started  operations  in  many  parts  of 
China,  notably  in  the  provinces  of  Chekiang,  Honan  and 
Fukien.  Like  the  celebrated  Imperial  Academy  of  Paint¬ 
ing  inaugurated  by  Hui  Tsung,  several  of  these  firms 
eventually  came  under  royal  patronage,  and  the  approved 
method  of  decoration  was  by  adding  colour  to  the  glaze, 
very  common  being  greys,  blues  and  greens.  Owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  preventing  damage  in  transit,  products  for  the 
e.xport  market  were  normally  a  good  deal  thicker  and  more 
robust  than  those  intended  for  delivery  to  the  Court  or  for 
sale  in  nearby  towns,  and,  as  the  accent  was  always  on 
simplicity  and  beauty  of  form,  few  craftsmen  thought  it 
desirable  to  paint  their  china,  though  there  are  instances 
where  designs  have  been  cut  or  stamped  on  the  body  of  an 
ornament  before  firing  in  the  kiln.  Practically  the  only 


exception  to  this  rule  were  the  potters  of  Tz’u  Chou,  who 
favoured  delightful  representations  of  flowers  and  leaves, 

and  also  originated  in  Sung  times  was  the  technique  of 

introducing  slight  cracks  to  break  up  the  uniform  surface 

of  the  glaze,  pigment  occasionally  being  smeared  over  the 
fissures  to  leave  a  network  of  red  or  black  veins. 

In  spite  of  these  and  other  innovations,  it  is  plain  that 
connoisseurs  continued  to  base  their  judgment  of  the  Sung 

wares  almost  solely  on  their  classic  lines,  and  this  outlook 
remained  virtually  unchanged  until  the  end  of  the  Yiian 
Dynasty  in  1368,  though  from  time  to  time  we  notice  a 
rather  freer  approach  to  the  subject  as  a  whole.  Thus, 
while  a  certain  amount  of  healthy  rivalry  grew  up  among 
the  principal  manufacturers,  it  was  still  true  to  say  that  an 
artist  noted  for  his  originality  had  little  hope  of  supplying 
the  emperors,  the  all-powerful  arbiters  of  taste,  and  this 
led,  not  unnaturally,  to  countless  imitations  of  the  types  of 
pottery  then  in  vogue.  Identification,  therefore,  is  by  no 
means  easy  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  the  writings  of 
contemporary  authors  are  seldom  of  much  assistance  in 
this  respect,  because  whereas  our  own  word  “porcelain" 

is  used  to  describe  a  specific  hard,  white,  translucent  com¬ 
position,  the  Chinese  equivalent  is  loosely  applied  to  any 
china  or  stoneware  capable  of  giving  out  a  musical  note. 
Moreover,  although  an  expert  can  often  trace  the  maker  of 
a  particular  item  by  munerous  minor  characteristics,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  selection  available  for  exam¬ 
ination  is  far  from  comprehensive,  and  in  many  districts 
there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  excavation  in  the  years  ahead. 

Under  the  Mings,  rulers  of  China  from  1368  to  1644, 
we  witness  the  rise  of  the  great  riverside  potteries  of  Ching- 
te  Chen,  Kiangsi,  and  the  steady  expansion  of  the  famous 
Imperial  Porcelain  Factory  founded  by  Hung  Wu  preci¬ 
pitated  the  decline  of  the  old  Sung  finns.  The  site  was 
ideal,  being  only  a  comparatively  short  distance  from  the 
capital,  Nanking,  and  close  to  rich  deposits  of  both  clay 
and  stone,  and  P^re  d’Entrecolles,  a  Jesuit  missionary  who 
stayed  in  the  city  and  conducted  a  painstaking  survey  of  its 
industries,  estimated  the  population  in  1712  at  about 
eighteen  thousand  families — “more  than  a  million  souls.” 
Incidentally,  it  was  the  Letters  of  this  traveller  that  William 
Cookworthy  studied  so  carefully  in  Plymouth,  later 
acknowledging  the  information  contained  in  the  volume  as 
the  inspiration  of  his  search  for  the  ingredients  of  the 
“true”  or  “hard-paste”  china  first  made  in  England  in 
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1768,  and  the  priest  also  had  much  to  say  regarding  the 
conditions  of  employment  at  Ching-te  Chen,  though  no 
doubt  there  was  appreciably  less  overcrowding  in  the  days 
of  the  Ming.  He  mentions,  for  instance,  that  even  the 
blind  and  aged  had  left  their  villages  to  secure  a  livelihood 
by  grinding  colours,  gathering  wood  for  the  fires,  and 
similar  unskilled  tasks,  and  another  authority  states  that 
no  stranger  was  allowed  by  law  to  sleep  the  night  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  kilns,  and  that  the  homeless  were  herded  into 
the  cargo  sampans  chartered  to  convey  fresh  loads  of 
petuntse  and  kaolin  from  the  quarries  upstream. 

Turning  to  the  products  of  these  Kiangsi  potteries,  the 
public’s  regard  for  monochrome  glazing  was  now  definitely 
on  the  wane,  and  thus  it  became  the  habit  to  decorate  the 
white  porcelain  of  Ching-te  Chen  in  ways  that  would  have 
been  considered  most  unconventional  in  Sung  and  Yiian 
times.  Firstly,  we  have  the  bottles  and  jars  painted  in 
underglaze  blue  and  underglaze  red,  and  cobalt  and  copper 
ware,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  two  oxides  that  could 
withstand  the  high  temperatures  needed  to  fuse  a  trans¬ 
parent  outer  skin  over  the  design  once  the  brushwork  was 
complete.  In  this  connection,  the  quality  of  the  native 
cobalt  was  greatly  inferior  to  the  so-called  “  Mohammedan 
blue,”  and  imports  of  the  latter  seem  to  have  been  brought 
back  to  Ching-te  Chen  by  the  caravans  which  had  set  out 
to  deliver  merchandise  to  towns  in  Persia,  though  there  is 
no  accurate  information  as  to  where  the  mineral  was 
actually  mined.  At  all  events,  as  stocks  were  hardly 
adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Imperial  factory,  the 
innumerable  smaller  concerns  had  to  concentrate  on  pic¬ 
torial  decoration  in  enamel  colours — that  is,  in  colours 
painted  over  the  glaze  and  then  "  fixed  "  at  a  relatively  low 
temperature  in  a  special  kiln — and  by  this  process  the  artists 
were  able  to  use  green,  yellow  and  purple  as  well  as  blue 
and  red.  Indeed,  marked  ingenuity  was  shown  in  devising 
alternatives  for  the  traditional  “  blue-and-white  ”  ware, 
typical  being  the  wafer-thin  “egg-shell”  bowls  on  which 
die  pattern  is  invisible  unless  the  piece  is  viewed  against  the 
light,  and  the  best  craftsmen  maintained  their  standards 
even  when  faced,  as  they  were  in  1554,  with  a  royal  order 
for  6,900  wine  cups,  upwards  of  30,000  saucers,  and  6,000 
ewers. 

In  almost  every  case  the  appeal  of  the  designs  painted 
on  this  Ching-te  Chen  porcelain  went  far  beyond  the  purely 
visual,  and,  though  unintelligible  to  the  foreigner,  Chinese 
purchasers  delighted  in  the  subtle  messages  which  the  artist 
had  transmitted  by  the  practised  arrangement  of  such  sym¬ 
bols  as  flowers,  trees  and  fruits.  For  example,  the  lotus 
stood  for  summer,  the  citron  and  peach  for  happiness  and 
longevity,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  code  was  handed  down 
by  the  potters  from  generation  to  generation.  Many  of  the 
ideas  are  linked  with  the  three  religions  of  China,  Confu¬ 
cianism,  Taoism  and  Buddhism,  others  were  copied  from 
bronzes,  textiles  and  jades,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
Persian  and  Syrian  originals  were  also  obtained.  Religious 
symbolism  is  prominent,  too,  in  the  exquisitely  propor¬ 
tioned  statuettes  of  Tehua,  in  Fukien,  and  here  the  emphasis 
is  on  texture  instead  of  colour,  the  series  of  gods,  goddesses, 
heroes  and  heroines  being  modelled  in  creamy-white  or 
ivory  paste  and  covered  with  satiny  glaze.  Bearing  in  mind 
that  the  makers  of  these  beautiful  ornaments  were  the  only 
serious  rivals  of  the  craftsmen  of  Ching-te  Chen,  it  is  hard 
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to  understand  why  Chinese  chroniclers  have  failed  to  cevote 
more  space  to  Tehua  blanc  de  Chine.  The  Japanese  thought 
very  highly  of  it,  as  did  leading  collectors  in  France  and 
Spain. 

Unhappily,  widespread  unrest  in  Kiangsi  and  other 
provinces  at  the  opening  of  the  Ch'ing  Dynasty  resul'ed  in 
the  destruction  of  the  valuable  equipment  and  premi:,es  at 
Ching-te  Chen,  but  by  about  1780,  in  the  reign  of  K’ang 
Hsi,  the  potters  were  again  able  to  carry  on  their  work  of 
supplying  the  Court,  which  had  been  moved  from  Nanking 
to  Peking  in  1421.  Further,  the  activities  of  the  East  India 
Companies  made  fXKsible  an  enormous  expansion  in  over¬ 
seas  trade,  and  some  of  the  Ching-te  Chen  wares  were 
specially — though  not  very  artistically — decorated  in  Can¬ 
ton  before  shipment  to  Europe  with  consignments  of  China 
tea,  an  article  passing  from  painter  to  painter  in  a  manner 
all  too  familiar  at  the  present  time.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  these  inexpensive  products  sold  extremely  well  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  buyers  often  imagining  that 
they  possessed  an  ohjet  d" art  of  rarity  and  age,  and  so 
profitable  was  the  business  that  pseudo-Chinese  figures  were 
manufactured  in  quantity  at  Meissen  and  Sevres,  while  the 
effect  at  Bow  and  Chelsea  was  scarcely  less  pronounced. 
None  the  less,  the  charming  English,  French  and  German 
imitations  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  true  Oriental  styles 
as  expressed  in  the  famille  verte  enamelled  porcelains  and 
the  sang  de  boeuf  monochromes,  and  modem  exhibitions 
have  enabled  us  to  appreciate  the  gulf  that  separates  them 
from  the  masterpieces  of  the  Imperial  factory  under  its  two 
most  successful  i8th  century  administrators,  Nien  Hai-yao 
and  T’ang  Ying. 


FAIRE  CONNAITRE  L’ASIE  A  ELLE-MEME, 

LE  MONDE  A  L’ASIE,  L’ASIE  AU  MONDE 

FRANCE- ASIE 

Revue  de  culture  et  de  synthese  franco-asiatique 

.  rimportance  de  ces  textes  qui  font  de  France-Asie  une  publication 
necciaaire  actuellement.  — Pham-van-Ky  (Paru,  Paris). 

.  .  .  un  pont  entre  I'Orient  et  TOccident  en  apportant  a  ce  dernier 
lea  admirables  realisations  des  pays  d'Asie  et  inversement.  .  .  . 

— (.Reuter). 

.  .  .  un  reel  effort,  non  seulement  vers  une  synthese  franco-asiatique, 
mais  vers  la  comprehension  entre  elites  d'Orient  et  J'Occident  et,  de 
la,  vers  I'entente  des  peoples.  .  .  .  France-Asie  ae  distingue  son 
impartialite  et  sa  tenue  littetaire.  — (Asialische  Studien,  Berne). 

.  .  .  chaque  numero  est  une  p^aite  r^isation  et  ouvre  tout  grand 
une  fenetre  sur  le  Sud-Est  Asiatique.  — (Eastern  World,  Londres). 
.  .  .  d’etonnants  docuntents  de  la  culture  orientale. 

— (La  Revue  Neuve,  Paris). 

.  .  .  une  gamme  de  textes  du  plus  grand  interet. 

— P.C.  (Gazette  des  Lettres,  Paris). 
.  .  .  France-Asie  compte  aujourd'hui  des  milliers  de  lecteurs  dans 
toutes  Its  parties  du  monde.  .  .  .  — Pierre  Norgeu  (A.F.P  ). 

.  .  .  De  route  ^idence,  la  plus  grande  revue  frangaiae  en  Extreme- 
Orient.  — (Les  Cahiers  Luxembourgeois) ■ 

...  la  grande  revue  qui.  de  ITndochine,  porte  au  monde  son 
message  a’universelle  fratemite.  — (Ausonia,  Sienne). 

.  .  .  une  revue  qu'on  doit  ranger  parmi  les  plus  sincires  et  les  plus 
authentiqoes  de  ce  temps.  — (Rythme  du  Monde,  Paris). 


Specimen  sur  demande. 

Abbonnements,  12  numeros  (Nos  sp^ciaux  compris): 

France  et  Union  Fnn(aise,  1300  francs.  Grande-Brctagne  et  Com¬ 
monwealth,  £2  sterling  U.S.A.,  8  dollars.  Italie,  3000  lires. 


France-Asie,  9).  rue  d'Ormay.  Saigon  (Vietnam). 
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— the  insecticidal  properties  of  benzene  hexachloride,  and 
the  selective  weed-killing  properties  of  the  phenoxy-acetic 
acid  derivatives. 

The  activities  of  the  British  industry  are  not  restricted 
to  the  U.K.  where  materials  and  services  are  provided  for 
the  whole  range  of  farm  crops,  but  are  available  for  every 
part  of  the  world  where  crops  are  grown,  and  include  work 
on  such  international  problems  as  the  control  of  locusts, 
termites,  Colorado  beetles,  and  tropical  root  rot  diseases. 
In  addition,  work  has  been  done  on  special  problems,  such 
as  blister  blight  and  helopeltis  on  tea  in  India,  and  the 
control  of  sugar  cane  parasites  and  the  numerous  insects 
which  attack  cotton  plants. 

British  exports  of  insecticides,  disinfectants,  sheep  and 
cattle  dips,  to  South  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  including 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  have  increased  from  138,617 
cwts.  (valued  at  £821,486)  in  1948,  to  163,961  cwts. 
(valued  at  £918,846)  in  1949,  representing  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  total  British  exports  of  these  products. 

The  requirements  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East  for  pesti¬ 
cides  alone  have  been  estimated  by  the  E.C.A.F.E.  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Industry  and  Trade  recently  as  follows:  — 

Arsenic  Comp>ounds  Copper  Sulphates  D.D.T.  &  B.H.C. 

1950  ...  4,250  tons  1,560  tons  3,142  tons 

1951  ...  4,980  tons  1,860  tons  3,534  tons 

These  figures  show  clearly  the  potential  importance  of 
this  market  for  these  products,  but  the  industries  of  the 
West  have  to  reckon  with  an  increasing  competition  from 
Japan. 

Among  insecticides  produced  in  the  U.K.  mention 
must  be  made  of  those  based  on  DDT  (dichloro-diphenyl- 
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crops  by  insect  pests  occupies  an  important  place  in 
the  struggle  for  greater  food  production,  particularly 
in  those  countries  whose  living  standard  depends  on  their 
agricultural  output.  In  S.E.  Asia,  the  prevalence  of  mono¬ 
culture  in  large  areas  encourages  the  growth  of  large  pest 
populations,  and  therefore,  the  proper  application  of 
chemicals  specially  developed  for  these  areas  are  of  greatest 
importance  for  me  production  of  healthy  crops  and  the 
whole  economy  of  the  region.  Scientists,  in  order  to 
combat  these  pests,  have  to  develop  chemicals  which 
although  killing  the  insects  are  harmless  to  human  beings, 
animals  and  plants.  During  the  last  80  years  great  progress 
has  been  achieved  in  developing  control  measures  against 
pests  and  diseases  of  crops  wherever  they  occur,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  many  of  the  older  insecticides,  like  nico¬ 
tine,  lead  arsenate,  tar  oil  washes,  petroleum  oil  washes, 
and  mercury,  copper  and  sulphur  fungicides,  are  still 
regarded  as  the  most  reliable  agents  for  fighting  those 
numerous  insect  pests  and  diseases  which  attack  plants. 
Improved  chemical  formulae  and  the  use  of  new  wetting 
and  dispersing  agents,  have,  how'ever,  greatly  improved 
the  efficacy  of  some  of  these  products,  giving  them  a  wider 
application.  The  last  few  years  brought  revolutionary 
discoveries  in  this  field,  and  British  science  and  industry 
have  contributed  largely  to  the  process  of  developing  and 
producing  new  chemicals  for  crop  protection.  Two  out¬ 
standing  discoveries  have  been  made  by  British  scientists 
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beetle  pests,  but  perhaps  their  widest  uses  at  pf  sent 
are  for  mosquito  control  by  DDT,  and  locust  control  by 
benzene  hexachloride. 

DDT  products  have  been  exported  to  India,  Ce'.lon, 
Malay  States,  and  East  Africa  for  use  on  cotton,  tea,  coco¬ 
nuts,  rubber,  and  onions  and  other  vegetable  crops,  i  hey 
have  also  been  used  against  insect  pests  attacking  stored 
products  such  as  rice,  millet,  tobacco,  jute,  hide  and  cocoa 
beans.  Their  use  in  the  control  of  mosquitoes  and  flies 
has  been  of  great  value  in  reducing  the  incidence  of  tropical 
disease  among  the  troops.  On  the  other  hand,  benzene 
hexachloride  is  toxic  to  many  of  the  insects  controlled  by 
DDT  and  against  such  pests  as  wireworm,  locusts  and 
cockroaches  it  is  the  superior  insecticide.  It  has,  however, 
a  very  unpleasant  musty  odour  which  makes  it  unsuitable 
for  purposes  where  the  possibility  of  taint  is  to  be  avoided. 

The  original  phosphorus  insecticides  were  discovered 
in  Germany,  but  have  since  been  developed  and  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Britain.  The  first  was  the  so-called  hexaediyl- 
tetraphosphate  (HETP),  soon  followed  by  diethyl- 
trichloroethane)  and  benzene  hexachloride.  Both  have  paranitrophenyl-thiophosphate  (parathion),  more  commonly 

long  been  known  as  chemicals,  but  only  in  the  last  few  known  on  the  Continent  as  E  605.  HETP  has  found 

years  have  their  really  remarkable  insecticidal  properties  ready  use  as  a  nicotine  substitute,  and  as  it  breaks  down 

been  revealed.  Both  DDT  and  benzene  hexachloride  are  rapidly  on  the  sprayed  surfaces,  edible  crops  can  be 

outstanding  in  that,  at  very  low  dosages,  they  are  toxic  consumed  soon  after  treatment.  Parathion  is  a  more 

to  many  insects;  they  are  both  very  stable  and  act  over  potent,  longer-lasting  material,  with  a  much  wider  range 

long  periods,  and  both  are  very  safe  in  use  at  all  ordinary  of  uses;  it  has  a  pronounced  ovicidal  effect,  particularly 

concentrations.  DDT  is  rather  more  persistent,  benzene  against  summer  red  spider  eggs.  The  third  member  of  the 

hexachloride  is  quicker  acting.  Both  are  finding  uses  in  group,  tetraethyl-pyrophosphate  (TEPP)  can  be  regarded 

the  more  efficient  control  of  a  wide  range  of  caterpillar  and  as  a  more  concentrated  form  of  HETP. 
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More  recently  a  new  class  of  materials,  known  as 
systemic  insecticides,  has  been  developed.  These  are  taken 
up  by  the  plant  by  the  roots,  or  through  the  foliage,  and 
transported  by  the  cell  sap  throughout  the  plant  tissue, 
which  is  thus  rendered  toxic  to  insects.  Systemic  insecti¬ 
cides  are  chiefly'  complex  organic  phosphoric  and  fluorine 
compounds. 

Within  the  la.st  decade,  an  outstanding  British  dis¬ 
covery  has  been  that  of  the  so-called  hormone  selective 
weed-killers.  It  was  known  that  minute  amounts  of  plant 
hormones  or  growth  substances  could  be  used  to  induce 
rooting  of  difficult  cuttings,  to  prevent  premature  fruit  drop 
and  to  induce  production  of  seedless  fruits.  These  same 
chemicals,  at  extremely  low  dosages,  were  found  to  kill  a 
large  number  of  deleterious  weeds  in  cereals  and  grassland, 
without  damage  to  crop  plants.  They  have  the  advantages 
of  being  non-poisonous,  non  inflammable  and  non- 
corrosive,  and  they  open  up  a  most  important  new  field 
of  weed  suppression. 

In  addition,  a  solution  of  calcium  polysulphides  in 
water  has  been  dev’cloped  as  a  fungicide  on  deciduous 
fruits,  coffee,  tea  and  other  crops.  It  also  controls  pests 
such  as  red  spider,  mites  and  scale  insects. 

Metaldehyde  products  produced  in  Great  Britain  are 
liighly  efficient  slug  and  snail  killers,  and  will  even  kill  off 


the  giant  snail  Achatina  Fulica  Fer,  thus  protecting  the 
young  shoots  of  a  rubber  nursery  or  tea  plantation. 

A  very  serious  problem  facing  tea  growers  in  Asia  is 
“blister  blight,”  which  is  a  leaf  disease  of  tea  (blistered 
leaf,  when  manufactured  makes  flaky  teas).  It  was  first 
described  by  Peal  from  plain-grown  tea  in  Upper  A.ssam 
in  1868.  In  August  1946  the  disease  appeared  in  South 
India,  spreading  through  the  South  Indian  tea  districts.  It 
crossed  to  Ceylon,  and  later  even  reached  Java  and 
Sumatra.  In  1949,  blister  blight  appeared  in  all  districts 
of  the  Assam  Valley  in  the  spring  and  then  again  in  the 
October-November  {)eriod.  In  order  to  prevent  this  disease 
from  developing  into  a  serious  epidemic,  it  is  vital  that  an 
outbreak  should  be  dealt  with  immediately,  and  a  number 
of  copper  fungicides  have  been  developed  by  British  firms 
for  this  purpose.  Some  of  these  fungicides  arc  now  being 
produced  by  subsidiary  companies  in  India. 

In  addition  to  the  growing  range  of  insecticides  and 
their  wider  application,  the  British  agricultural  machinery 
industry  has  developed  new  types  of  machinery,  ranging 
from  hand-operated  to  highly  powered  sprayers  and 
dusters.  In  certain  cases,  when  the  area  of  operation  is 
large  enough,  helicopters  and  fixed-wing  aircraft  have  been 
used  for  aerial  application,  and  the  British  industry  is 
developing  special  products  for  crop  protection  to  be 
applied  from  planes. 


INDO-BRITISH  TRADE 

h\  Alfred  J.  Eduin 


A  NUMBER  of  important  and  significant  facts  emerge 
from  an  analysis  of  Indo-British  trade  during  the  year 
1949,  detailed  figures  for  which  are  now’  available. 
Though  following  the  general  post-war  pattern,  trade 
between  India  and  Britain  showed  distinct  effects  of  three 
outstanding  economic  events  of  1949,  the  Commonwealth 
Finance  Ministers’  Conference  held  in  London  in  July,  the 
subseipient  talks  in  Washington  between  representatives  of 
the  U.K.,  U.S.,  and  Canadian  Governments,  and  the 
devaluation  of  the  sterling  and  the  Indian  rupee  in  terms  of 
the  U.S.  dollar.  Again,  the  trade  returns  for  the  year 
emphasise  Britain’s  declared  objective  of  aiding  economic 
development  in  South  and  South-East  Asia,  an  objective 
reiterated  at  the  Colombo  Conference  of  Commonwealth 
Foreign  Ministers  earlier  this  year.  Indo-British  trade 
during  the  year  under  review  also  gave  indications  of  the 
trends  that  are  most  likely  to  develop  during  1950.  Lastly, 
1949,  like  1948,  was  a  year  of  expanding  trade  between  the 
two  countries. 

The  three  outstanding  events  of  the  year  referred  to 
earlier  were  not  only  important  for  India  and  Britain  but 
for  the  sterling  area  as  a  whole.  All  had  one  common 
feature :  the  bridging  of  the  growing  gap  between  dollar  and 
sterling  trades.  While  each  of  the  sterling  area  countries 
agreed  to  reduce  dollar  expenditure,  a  general  review  of 
trade  policies  ensued.  In  the  case  of  India  this  became  all 
the  more  necessary  since  India  had  been  spending 
the  releases  out  of  her  sterling  balances  at  a  much 
faster  rate  than  had  been  anticipated.  In  view  of  the 


growing  balance  of  payments  difficulties,  India  imposed 
certain  import  restrictions.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the 
year,  for  instance,  India  had  imported  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  consumer  and  other  goods,  partly  with  a  view  to 
combating  inflation. 

An  obvious  result  of  the  new  import  jxflicy  was  that 
during  the  second  half  of  1949  certain  IT.K.  exports  to  India 
registered  a  sharp  fall.  While  the  monthly  average  of  total 
U.K.  exports  to  India  was  £12. 2  million  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year,  it  was  only  £7.3  million  for  the  period  from  July 
to  December.  This  factor  is  likely  to  effect  an  important 
change  in  the  pattern  of  Indo-British  trade  in  1950  and  the 
following  years  but  the  importance  of  the  trading  relation- 
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ship  between  the  two  countries  is  not  likely  to  diminish .  In 
IQ49,  India  imported,  and  is  likely  to  continue  importing, 
large  quantities  of  capital  goods  and  machinery. 

Of  the  total  Hritish  exports  of  £117  million  to  India  in 
1949,  machinery  exports  accounted  for  £39  million  or  nearly 
one-third.  Compared  with  the  1948  figure  of  ;(^34  million,  it 
was  an  increase  of  almost  15  per  cent,  and  in  terms  of 
volume,  it  was  an  increase  from  121,000  tons  to  140,000 
tons.  Machinery  exports  to  India  represented  one-seventh 
of  the  total  British  machinery  exports  to  the  world  as  a 
whole,  .\part  from  machinery,  other  increases  particularly 
noticeable  were  in  U.K.  exports  of  vehicles,  electrical  goods 


and  apparatus,  cotton  yarns  and  manufactures,  and 
chemicals,  manures,  dyes  and  colours. 

All  told,  in  1949  India  was  the  third  largest  market  for 
British  exports  of  all  kinds  and  received  some  7  per  cent  of 
U.K.  exports  to  all  countries  of  the  world.  The  1949  ligurc 
for  exports  to  India  represented  an  increase  of  21  per  cent 
on  the  previous  year’s  total  of  £97  million. 

On  the  other  hand,  Indian  exports  to  the  U.K.  regis¬ 
tered  a  rise  of  2  per  cent,  from  £96  million  in  1948  to  ;^98 
million  in  1949.  These  comprised  mainly  food  and  raw 
materials:  as  a  source  of  supply  for  U.K.  imports  India 
ranked  fifth,  contributing  nearly  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
British  imports. 


Company  Meetings 


THE  ORION  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

The  Twentieth  Anni  ai.  General  Meei- 
iNG  of  The  Orion  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  will  be  held  on  July  20  in 
London. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
statement  of  the  chairman.  Sir  Strati 
Ralli,  Bart.,  M.C.,  circulated  with  the 
report  and  accounts  for  the  year  ended 
Jlst  December,  1949;  — 

In  the  business  of  insurance  the  full 
effect  of  expansion  is  inevitably  delayed 
and  cumulative  in  its  action,  and  it  was 
to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  deve¬ 
lopments  initiated  by  the  company  during 
recent  years,  which  have  had  the  desired 
effect  of  broadening  the  company’s  field 
of  operations  considerably,  would  result 
in  a  general  increase  of  activity  in  all 
departments. 

The  development  of  our  oversea  busi¬ 
ness  necessitates  the  maintenance  of  close 
contact  between  head  office  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  abroad.  In  the  course  of  the 
year  our  manager,  Mr.  T.  R.  Easton, 
visited  agents  and  connexions  of  the 
company  in  .Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
various  centres  in  the  h'ar  East;  our 
marine  underwriter,  Mr.  D.  L.  Hough, 
made  several  visits  to  Scandinavia  and 
other  Western  European  countries;  and 
our  foreign  fire  and  accident  manager, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Parsons,  has  recently  returned 
from  a  short  visit  to  Montreal  and 
Toronto. 

Your  directors  have  for  soini;  time  bt;en 
awaiting  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
establishing  the  company  in  the  Canadian 
market,  and  following  recent  conversations 
in  Ixindon  with  Mr.  Gilbert  Ross,  the 
president  of  Messrs.  Dale  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
of  Montreal,  arrangements  have  been 
concluded  whereby  they  will  act  as  chief 
underwriting  agents  of  the  "  Orion  ”  in 
Canada  on  a  Dominion-w-ide  basis.  Messrs. 
Dale  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  been  under¬ 
writing  in  Canada  for  many  years  and 
their  experience  of  all  classes  of  business 
in  that  country  has  enabled  them  to  build 
up  a  highly  efficient  insurance  organiza¬ 
tion  throughout  the  Dominion.  We  are 
confident  that  our  future  interests  in 
Canada  could  not  rest  in  abler  hands  and 
we  look  forward  to  a  long  and  mutually 


satisfactory  association  with  them. 

During  the  year  we  have  extended  our 
interests  into  East  Africa,  where  we  are 
now  transacting  marine,  fire,  and  accident 
business  under  the  chief  agency  of  the 
British  East  Africa  Corporation  Ltd.  Our 
headquarters  are  in  Nairobi,  but,  through 
agency  representation,  we  shall  be  well 
situated  to  offer  an  efficient  insurance 
service  throughout  Kenya,  Uganda,  and 
Tanganyika. 

Marine  Department 

In  the  marine  department  the  net 
premium  income  for  1949  amounted  to 
;fl,  147,066  compared  with  ;£952,641  for 
1948.  After  making  provision  in  the  fund 
for  the  increased  liability  arising  from 
the  devaluation  of  sterling,  the  sum  of 
.^40,000  has  been  transferred  to  profit  and 
loss  account  out  of  1947  and  previous 
closed  underwriting  accounts. 

The  marine  fund  now  stands  at 
£\,\7\,55A  (102  per  cent.),  and,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  no  provision  is 
required  in  respect  of  our  outstanding 
liability  on  our  1940-45  underwriting 
accounts,  which  are  fully  reinsured,  this 
position  is  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

Fire,  .Accident  and  Miscellaneous 
Department 

Premium  income  at  ;^67 1,001,  compared 
with  ;£45 1,535  for  1948.  As  a  result  of 
the  increase  in  premium  income  the 
account  has  reijuired  a  financing  charge 
of  ;^109,733  in  order  to  maintain  the 
unexpired  risks  reserve  on  the  conservative 
basis  of  50  per  cent.,  but  despite  this 
the  business  has  produced  a  profit  of 
^30,626,  which,  in  the  circumstances,  may 
be  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

Provision  has  been  made  in  the  reserves 
for  unexpired  risks  and  outstanding  losses 
for  the  increased  sterling  cost  of  foreign 
currency  liabilities  consequent  on  devalu¬ 
ation. 

Our  direct  fire  and  accident  business 
oversea  continues  to  expand  and  we  are 
satisfied  wdth  the  results  so  far  achieved. 

Profit  and  Loss  Account 

After  bringing  in  net  investment  income 
of  £44,348  and  transfers  from  revenue 
accounts  of  £70,626  and,  on  the  other 
side,  after  charging  directors’  fees  £2,000, 
other  expanses  £12,685,  and  providing  the 
sum  of  £55,000  for  United  Kingdom 


taxation,  the  net  balance  for  the  year 
amounts  to  £45,289. 

To  this  has  to  be  added  the  sum  of 
£83,647  brought  forward  from  1948, 
making  a  total  of  £128,936.  We  have 
transferred  a  further  £2,000  to  staff 
contingency  reserve  and  £15,000  to  invest¬ 
ment  reserve,  which  leaves  a  balance  of 
£111,936  available  for  distribution.  Out 
of  this  your  directors  recommend  the 
payment  of  a  dividend  of  10  pier  cent., 
less  income-tax,  for  the  year  1949,  which 
is  the  same  rate  as  that  paid  for  the  year, 
1948,  and  requires  a  net  sum  of  £19,250, 
leaving  a  balance  of  £92,686  to  be  carried 
forward. 

Balance-sheet 

The  total  assets  of  the  company  now 
stand  at  £3,380,362,  which  compares  with 
the  total  for  Icist  year  of  £2,420,176.  All 
assets  and  liabilities  in  foreign  currencies 
have  been  taken  in  the  balance-sheet  at 
the  rates  of  exchange  ruling  on  December, 
31,  1949. 

General  Remarks 

A  great  deal  has  been  achieved  in  the 
past  10  years.  Much  remains  to  be  done. 
The  development  of  home  fire  and  acci¬ 
dent  business  is  at  present  engaging  our 
active  attention  and,  oversea,  there  are 
still  impiortant  gaps  in  the  company’s 
interests  which  remain  to  be  filled. 

These  developments  involve  questions 
beyond  establishment  and  piersonnel, 
which  alone  are  difficult  enough.  Certain 
territories  are  now  virtually  closed  to 
British  insurance  and  even  in  countries 
where  establishment  is  still  pxissible  and 
desirable,  substantial  statutory  depiosits, 
in  the  form  of  cash  or  local  Government 
bonds,  are  often  required  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  transaction  of  business. 
These  earmarked  funds,  in  the  aggregate, 
can  well  amount  to  a  very  substantial 
figure  and  the  implications  of  this  aspect 
of  your  company’s  business  are  well  in  the 
foreground  of  our  minds. 

In  closing,  I  know  you  will  wish  me  to 
place  on  record  our  appreciation  of  the 
services  rendered  to  the  company  through¬ 
out  the  past  year  by  the  management, 
senior  officials,  and  all  members  of  our 
staff. 

To  our  friends  in  the  London  market 
and  to  agents,  both  at  home  and  oversea, 
we  tender  our  thanks  for  the  valued 
suppiort  they  have  given  us  throughout 
the  piast  year. 
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As  in  the  previous  year,  tea  was  the  most  important 
item  accounting  for  42  per  cent  of  the  total  Indian  exports 
to  the  U.K.  At  £41.7  million  in  1949,  it  increased  by  19 
per  cent  over  the  1948  figure  of  £35  million.  The  figures 
for  tea  are  an  interesting  example  of  the  mutual  benefits  the 
two  countries  derive  from  an  expansion  of  trade.  While 
the  U.K.  now  takes  approximately  two-thirds  of  India’s  tea 
exports  to  the  world,  tea  provides  valuable  sterling  for  India 
which  she  can  ill  afford  to  forgo. 

Next  in  importance  by  value  in  Indian  exp>orts  were 
jute  manufactures.  At  £10.7  million,  however,  they  were 
substantially  lower  than  in  1948.  Raw  jute  exports  total¬ 
ling  £5.2  million  also  showed  a  fall. 

In  India’s  1949  exports  to  the  U.K.,  tobacco  registered 
a  significant  increase.  At  £5.6  million,  tobacco  exports 
,  were  almost  double  the  1948  figure.  This  is  recognised  as 
1  proof  of  Britain’s  efforts  to  develop  sterling  area  sources  of 
I  supply  for  commodities  hitherto  wholly  or  mainly  imported 
;  from  the  dollar  area. 

Another  group  in  India’s  export  list  which  .showed  a 
sharp  rise  during  1949  comprised  leather  and  leather  goods, 

Britain  received  £10.3  million  worth  of  these  exports,  an 
increase  of  nearly  43  per  cent  over  1948. 

There  was,  however,  an  appreciable  reduction  in 
India’s  exports  of  raw  cotton  and  waste,  and  seeds  and  nuts 
for  oils.  Some  improvement  in  the  latter  group  may  be 
'  expected  following  the  measures  now  under  consideration 
to  deal  with  unauthorised  speculative  activities  in  the 
>  export  trade  in  oilseeds.  India’s  Commerce  Minister  indi- 
I  cated  recently  that  these  measures  included  the  abolition  of 
I  local  restrictions  on  movements  and  imports  of  some  vege¬ 
table  oils. 

j  These  figures  of  Indian  imports  from,  and  exports  to, 
the  United  Kingdom  give  a  fairly  true  indication  of  the 
current  trends  and  future  prospects.  On  the  whole  it  is  a 
picture  of  expanding  trade:  in  fact,  the  total  value  of 
mutual  trade  between  India  and  the  U.K.  in  1949  amounted 
to  £215  million,  an  increase  of  nearly  12  per  cent  on  the 
T948  figure  of  £193  million.  What  of  the  future? 

As  mentioned  earlier,  Indo-British  trade  is  likely  to 
continue  at  a  high  level,  though  important  changes  seem  to 
be  inevitable  in  the  nature  of  commodities  exchanged.  As 
far  as  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  concerned, 
paper  and  cardboard;  silk  and  artificial  silk  yams  and 
manufactures;  woollen,  worsted  and  cotton  yarns  and 
manufactures;  cutlery  and  hardware;  pottery,  glass  and 
abrasives,  are  all  likely  to  go  down  in  value  and  quantity. 

While  this  is  likely  to  happen  as  a  result  of  India’s  new 
import  policy,  the  very  same  policy  has  given  rise  to  a  very 
important  development  in  Indo-British  trade. 

Faced  with  the  new  Indian  import  restrictions,  some 
British  firms,  which  have  had  trade  links  of  long  standing 
with  India,  have  found  other  means  of  continuing  the  con¬ 
nection.  As  a  result  a  number  of  joint  enterprises  have 
taken  shape,  British  concerns  working  in  close  co-operation 
with  Indian  firms.  Further  proof  of  British  efforts  to  in¬ 
crease  investments  in  India  comes  from  the  radio,  electrical, 
telephone  equipment,  cable  and  bicycle  industries.  In  the 
field  of  basic  industries,  the  British  contribution  has  taken 
the  form  of  large  quantities  of  machinery  and  equipment 
and  the  provision  of  technical  advice. 
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Hydro-Electric  Power  Development  in  Ceylon 

by  Austin  tie  Silva 


An  important  item  in  Ceylon’s  Six  Year  Plan  of  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  development,  which  is  now  in  its 
second  year,  is  the  tapping  of  hydro-electric  power  from 
several  sources.  With  a  number  of  swift-flowing  rivers 
from  the  central  mountainous  area,  ('eylon  has  vast  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  hydro-electric  power.  Experts  have  reported 
that  the  Island’s  rivers  are  capable  of  being  harnessed  into 
a  grid  system  which  will  supply  more  than  the  total  amount 
of  power  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  domestic,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  agricultural  consumers. 

The  island’s  principal  hydro-electric  projivt  is  the 
Watawala  Scheme  in  Central  Ceylon,  the  first  stage  of  which 
is  just  being  completed.  This  is  being  built  in  four  stages, 
ultimately  resulting  in  an  output  of  150,000  KW.  When 
the  first  stage  is  completed  early  next  year,  a  total  of 
25,000  KW  will  be  available,  and  this  will  supply  the  addi¬ 
tional  needs  of  power  of  Colombo  and  the  Kandy  area. 

Along  with  the  development  of  the  Watawala  Scheme, 
other  major  sources  of  hydro-electric  power  are  being  in¬ 
vestigated  in  order  to  supplement  the  150,000  KW  from 
Watawala  and  making  it  possible  to  supply  every  village  in 
the  island  with  electricity.  These  will  be  in  addition  to  the 
(ial  Oya  Multipurpose  Scheme,  which  is  now  being  con¬ 
structed  in  South  Ceylon  by  American  engineers. 

The  Cal  Oya  project  has  made  vast  progress,  ahead  of 
schedule,  during  the  last  six  months.  Its  original  cadjan- 
thatched  quarters,  which  sprang  out  of  primeval  jungle, 
have  now  given  way  to  American-Style  buildings.  Clerks 
work  here  under  modern  conditions,  and  the  4,000  workers 
employed  are  generally  contented.  When  the  main  dam 
at  Gal  Oya,  which  will  be  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
long  and  150  feet  high,  has  been  completed,  there  will 
emerge  a  reservoir  whose  water-spread  will  be  about  30 
square  miles  and  whose  surge  capacity  will  be  210,000,000 
gallons  or  the  combined  capacity  of  all  the  irrigation  tanks 
now  in  Ceyion. 

The  benefits  expected  from  tin-  Gal  Oya  Scln'me  are 
manifold.  In  contra.st  to  the  Watawala  Scheme  which  will 
supply  only  hydro-electric  power.  Gal  Oya  will  irrigate  the 
existing  fields  in  the  area  on  an  improved  pattern  and  will 
reduce  seasonal  flooding  in  the  coastal  belt.  Irrigation  facili¬ 
ties  for  75,000  acres  in  the  undeveloped  area  will  be  avail¬ 
able,  no  matter  what  weather  conditions  will  prevail.  Gal 
Oya  will  also  generate  electricity  for  pow'er  and  lighting  in 
the  whole  area  within  the  limits  of  economical  distribution. 

The  undeveloped  area  will  be  settled  on  the  colonisation 
system  and  will  provide  a  satisfactort’  living  on  the  land  to 
about  20,000  families.  Ultimately  the  Scheme  will  maintain 
40,000  families  newly  settled,  or  200,000  persons. 

An  Ordinance  setting  up  a  Development  Board  for  Oal 

Oya  has  also  been  enacted.  The  Development  Board,  whose 

Chairman-designate  is  an  Englishman— Mr.  H.  J.  Hu.xham, 

retired  Ceylon  Civil  Servant  who  has  been  called  out  of  his 
retirement  in  the  United  Kingdom — will  be  constituted  on 
almost  the  same  lines  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authoritv  in 
the  United  States  of  .Amerit'a,  ami  the  similar  Dainodar 


\’alley  ('oriK)ration  set  up  in  India.  The  Board  will  bt 
\ested  with  almost  complete  authority  over  the  Gal  Oya 
area  which  will  be  assigned  to  it. 

Among  the  other  major  sources  of  hydro-electric  power 
which  are  being  invi-stigated  are  those  of  the  Kelani  \'allty, 
Kitulgala,  Teldeiiiya,  lUapaue  and  Haragama. 

A  committee  appointed  to  consider  ways  and  means 
of  p.'-eventing  the  almost  perennial  Kelani  river  floods  which 
devastate  a  large  area  of  the  Kelani  Valley  and  the  suburbs 
of  ('olombo,  has  recommended  the  creation  of  a  Kelani 
Valley  Development  Board. 

This  Board  will  be  on  lines  similar  to  the  Catchment 
Boards  in  operation  in  England  and  .America.  If  the  De¬ 
velopment  Board  is  to  serve  its  purpose,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  ('eylon  Government  should  engage  the  services  of 
a  competent  jier.son  from  abroad  with  experience  in  the 
operation  of  Catchment  Boards.  The  Board  is  expected  to 
pursue  a  long-range  policy  of  harnessing  the  Kelani  river 
tor  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  community.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  a  series  of  reservoirs  should  be  constructed 
in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  so  that  the  floods  may  be 
under  control  and  the  harnessed  water  utilised  to  generate 
hydro-electric  power  as  well  as  serve  the  purposes  of  water 
supply  and  irrigation. 
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Afghanistan’s  Economic  Development  Plans 


by  Peter  G.  Franck  [Washington) 


rf'HE  economic  problems  facing  Afghanistan  closely 
I  resemble  those  of  other  Asiatic  countries — millions  of 

people  barely  subsisting  in  the  midst  of  rich  but 
undeveloped  resources.  A  long  series  of  foreign  wars  and 
internal  strife  dating  back  to  the  devastating  invasion  of 
Genghis  Khan’s  armies  in  the  thirteenth  century  not  only 
laid  waste  the  countryside  but  sacrificed  manpower  that 
might  have  been  more  productively  employed.  Since  it.s 
complete  independence  in  1918  the  government,  now  under 
the  leadership  of  King  Zahir  Shah,  has  been  carrying  out 
a  programme  of  national  improvement  through  expanding 
public  education,  bettering  communications,  increasing 
agricultural  production  and  building  industries,  all  designed 
to  raise  the  generally  depressed  standard  of  living.  Over¬ 
night,  they  are  trying  to  catch  up  with  the  technology  of 
western  countries,  perhaps  richer  than  Afghanistan  and 
above  all  less  handicapped  by  history  and  circumstances. 
As  in  other  undeveloped  countries,  Afghan  private  enter¬ 
prise  has  not  been  strong  enough  to  assume  the  risks 
involved  in  productive  projects,  so  the  directing  of 
productive  investment  has  fallen  upon  the  government. 
Nevertheless,  the  co-operation  of  the  moneyed  class  has 
been  essential  to  the  success  of  the  government  programme 
which  stimulated  and  mobilized  private  sources  for  produc¬ 
tive  investment. 

In  the  agricultural  sphere,  close  co-operation  between 
the  government  and  farmers  and  shepherds  has  resulted 
in  a  steady  and  rapid  increase  in  producing  and  exporting 
karakul  skins,  so  that  today  over  two  million  skins  are 
exported  yearly,  karakul  merchants  pooling  their  sales 
promotion  in  organizations  like  the  Afghan-American 
Trading  Co,  in  New  York  where  most  of  the  furs  are  sold. 

Advances  in  other  branches  of  agriculture,  although 
hampered  by  low  rainfall,  inadequate  supplies  of  fertilizers, 
primitive  methods,  and  lack  of  soil  conservation,  have 
nevertheless  succeeded  in  increasing  the  areas  under  culti¬ 
vation.  By  means  of  modem  land  management,  in  the 
north  some  85,000  acres  have  been  brought  under 
cultivation  and  have  provided  the  basis  for  resuming 
raw  cotton  exports  which  had  stopped  in  1916,  establishing 
cotton  textile  mills,  and  cultivating  beet  sugar  and  building 
a  sugar  refinery  which  provides  one-third  of  the  sugar 
needed.  About  350,000  more  acres  of  fertile  land  in  the 
north  await  irrigation  while  another  120,000  need  drainage. 

In  the  south-west  region,  the  land  is  cultivated  only 
intermittently,  even  in  the  wide,  long  Helmand  Valley, 
once  the  site  of  a  flourishing  civilization  based  on  intricate 
hand-built  irrigation  works.  Between  700,000  and 
800,000  acres  could  be  brought  under  cultivation  for  grain 
and  cotton  and  pasture,  once  a  3,000,000  acre-feet  reservoir 

controls  the  river  water  and  modem  canals  protect  its 
distribution  from  seepage  and  evaporation.  The  govern¬ 
ment  is  prepared  to  help  thousands  of  partially  employed 
nomads  and  farmers  in  the  east  to  resettle  on  these  new 
lands. 


P'orther  areas  are  marked  out  for  improved  and 
expanded  fruit-growing  through  scientific  tree  treatment, 
better  fertilizers,  control  of  river  flow  and  above  all,  grading 
and  drying  methods.  Better  processing  and  storage 
facilities  will  contribute  to  more  exporting  of  fruits — 
already  constituting  one- third  of  the  value  of  Afghanistan’s 
total  exports.  In  the  last  20  years  Afghanistan  has  become 
India’s  most  important  supplier  of  fruit  and  nuts,  both 
important  substitutes  in  the  Indian  diet  for  the  fats  and 
meat  which  the  Hindu  religion  proscribes. 

To  further  the  reclamation  and  irrigation  projects, 
the  government  procured  American  constructional  and 
engineering  assistance  to  provide  hydro-technic  installations, 
modern  roads  and  experimental  farms.  Helmand  water, 
diverted  by  a  new  dam,  was  scheduled  to  reach  the  first 
6,000  acres  of  new  land,  now  arid  and  uninhabited,  by 
1950.  With  the  completion  of  all  other  projects  contem¬ 
plated  under  the  5-year  plan,  cotton  and  fruit  exports  could 
be  trebled,  beet  sugar  production  doubled,  and  enough 
food  produced  to  support  a  reasonable  standard  of  living. 
This  agricultural  expansion  should  add  the  equivalent  of 
some  $30  million  to  the  annual  value  of  the  national 
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production  now  estimated  at  $250  million.  Meanwhile,  the 
expansion  calls  for  greater  technical  knowledge  and 
improved  implements,  irrigation  control  machinery,  pumps 
and  farm  tools. 

Light  industries,  especially  those  processing  domestic 

agricultural  products,  have  developed  steadily  over  the  last 

30  years.  Both  the  government  and  individual  business¬ 
men  recognize  the  increased  contribution  these  industries 
can  make  to  improving  the  country’s  standard  of  living  and 
balancing  its  exports  against  its  imports.  Since  investment 
in  productive  enterprises  had  not  been  the  pattern  of  the 
country’s  traders,  die  government  in  1932  started  contri¬ 
buting  capital  and  granting  monopoly  rights  to  a  score  of 
commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  founded  as  joint 
stock  companies  and  known  as  shirkats.  As  a  channel  for 
investments,  the  Banke  Millie  Afghan  (Afghan  National 
Bank),  the  first  commercial  bank  in  the  country,  was 

organized  in  1932.  Under  its  leadership  and  inspired  by 

its  financial  success,  more  than  lOO  shirkats  were  organized 

within  ten  years. 

Mining  remains  an  industrial  jxitentialitj.’.  Less  than 
one  per  cent  of  Afghanistan’s  coal  reserves  are  being 
worked,  although  a  five-fold  increase  in  mine  output  would 

be  both  practicable  and  profitable  with  the  introduction  of 

modem  techniques.  Oil  has  been  located  in  northern 

Afghanistan  but  none  has  been  drilled  yet.  Today’s  urgent 
needs  for  unrefined  oil  for  heating  and  surfacing  motor 
roads  make  a  drilling  programme  economical.  Commercial 
exploitation  of  lead,  zinc,  talc,  beryl  and  chrome  await 

skilled  technicians,  relatively  simple  equipment,  and 

transportation  facilities.  American  government  mining 

experts  are  now  surveying  the  practical  opportunities 

Afghanistan  could  secure  more  than  enough  electric 
power  from  the  largely  untapped  river  waters  rushing  down 
the  Hindu  Kush  mountains.  Two  large  and  at  least  three 

smaller  hydro-electric  power  stations  would  meet  the 

foreseeable  needs  of  flour  mills,  textile  plants,  and  cement 

factories. 

Since  vast  improvements  are  needed  in  the  road  and 
communications  network,  a  road-building  scheme  is  high 
on  the  priority  list  of  government  projects.  Surveys  for 
resurfacing  and  partied  rerouting  of  some  275  miles  have 

been  finished  and  construction  on  75  miles  of  one  important 
link  with  Pakistan  was  completed  in  December,  1949. 

With  a  total  foreign  trade  equivalent  to  roughly  $ioo 
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million  annuaUy  and  exports  to  the  U.S.  (chiefly  karakul 
furs)  of  $30  million  annually,  Afghanistan  expected  to  be 
able  to  finance  its  projects  without  outside  help.  But  the 
world-wide  dollar  shortage  and  other  trade  dislocations 

made  it  necessary  to  request  a  loan  from  the  U.S.  Ex|)ort- 

Import  Bank.  In  November  1949  the  Bank  authorized 

credit  up  to  $21  million  to  help  finance  the  American  costs 
of  equipment,  materials  and  services  needed  for  buildinp 
the  Kajakai  Dam,  completing  the  Boghra  canal  system  in 
the  Helmand  River  Valley  and  several  supplemental  river 
and  irrigation  projects. 

At  the  same  time  Afghanistan  is  making  use  of  what 

foreign  technical  assistance  it  can  get  hold  of  and  is  asking 
for  more.  Among  the  various  experts  now  in  the  country 
are  one  American  mining  engineer  and  at  least  three  mineral 
experts  serving  on  loan  from  the  United  States’  government. 

Afghanistan  has  formally  requested  technical  assistance 

through  the  U.N.  in  statistical  data  collection,  central 

economic  planning,  expansion  of  agricultural  production, 
modernization  and  expansion  of  industry,  public  works 
projects,  transpKjrtation  projects  and  mineral  deposits 
exploitation.  To  launch  such  U.N. -arranged  assistance  a 
four  man  mission,  headed  by  Ow'en  D.  Lattimore,  head 

of  the  Walter  Page  Hines  School  of  International  Relations 

at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  visited  Afghanistan  from 

January  to  March  1950  to  explore  more  precisely  what 
kinds  of  technical  assistance  could  best  and  first  be  used. 
In  addition,  Afghan  government  representatives  are 
negotiating  with  German  engineering  and  construction 
firms  to  assist  in  the  hydro-electric  and  road-building 
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First  Plenary  Session  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Commission  on  Canals  and  Irriga¬ 
tion  and  a  Sectional  Meeting  of  the 
World  Power  Conference.  A  fourth  con¬ 
ference,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Association  on  Hydraulic 

Structures  Research,  will  be  held  in 

Bombay  immediately  before  the  New 
Delhi  conferences. 


ECONOMIC 

NOTES 


gramme,  the  Institute  is  to  continue  its 
research  in  rubber  technology,  and,  by 
a  public  information  programme,  en¬ 
courage  increased  consumption  of  rub¬ 
ber,  particularly  by  publicising  new 

applications  for  the  natural  product. 

The  Institute  is  financed  by  compulsory 
contributions  from  estate  and  other 
rubber  producers. 


AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  WITH  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

The  Australian  Kxporters’  Federation 
recently  met  in  Perth  to  discuss  an  ap¬ 
peal  by  the  Philippines  Charge 
d’Affaires.  Dr.  Regalo,  for  some  kind  of 

interim  trade  agreement  between  his 
country  and  Australia.  Dr.  Regalo  said 
that  the  Philippines  Government  was 
entering  into  -negotiations  with  12 

countries  for  a  temporary  barter  system, 
but  that  immediate  action  had  to  be 

taken  to  overcome  currency  difficulties. 
The  Philippines,  with  a  population  of 
20,000,000  was  a  natural  market  and 
distributing  centre  for  Australian  goods. 


INTERNATIONAL  ENGINEERING 
EXHIBITION 

Invitations  have  been  sent  to  about  40 
leading  engineering  and  industrial 
organisations  all  over  the  world  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Indian  International  En¬ 
gineering  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  New 
Delhi  in  January,  1951. 

The  exhibition,  which  will  have 
numerous  exhibits  of  an  educational  or 

commercial  mature,  will  include  work¬ 
ing  and  still  models  of  river  valley 
works,  existing  and  projected,  including 
water  stoppage,  flood  control,  irrigation, 
pKDwer  generation  and  its  utilisation  in 

agriculture  and  industry  and  also  pro¬ 
ducts  of  heavy  and  cottage  industries. 

It  will  be  an  important  adjunct  to 
three  international  engineering  confer¬ 
ences  which  are  being  held  in  New 
Delhi  simultaneously,  and  which  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  attract  more  than  400  foreign 
engineers.  These  conferences  are  the 

Fourth  Congress  on  Large  Dams,  the 


WOOL  IS  MAIN  SOURCE  OF 
TIBET’S  INCOME 

Wool  plays  an  important  role  in  the 

economy  of  Tibet  and  is  the  main  source 

of  her  national  income.  Tibetan  sheep 
are  reared  mostly  by  Dokpas,  a  class  of 
nomadic  people.  The  sheep  are  sheared 
usually  once  a  year  during  July  and 

August  but  in  some  parts  the  shearing 

is  done  twice  a  year.  No  reliable  statis¬ 
tics  are  available  on  the  production  of 
wool  in  Tibet  but  it  is  estimated  that 
80,000  maunds  or  6.5  million  lbs.  are 
exported  to  India  each  year  through 
Kalimpong;  in  addition  £ft>out  6.000 

maunds  or  half  a  million  lbs.  annually 

reach  Almora  areas.  Considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  Tibetan  wools  are  exported  every 
year  to  U.K.  and  U.S.A.  through  the 
port  of  Calcutta.  Tibetan  wools  are 
suitable  for  carpets,  rugs,  and  medium 
class  clothing.  The  present  prices  of 
these  wools  is  nearly  four  times  the 
average  pre-war  prices. 


RUBBER  RESEARCH  CENTRE  IN 
WEST  JAVA 

The  Indonesian  Institute  for  Rubber 
Research  has  now  taken  jxjssession  of  its 
new  building  in  Bogor,  West  Java. 
Courses  in  rubber  technology  are  to  be 
held  in  the  new  building,  and  the  first 
entry'  of  students  took  place  on  May 
5th.  In  addition  to  its  teaching  pro¬ 


ne?  buyers,  too  ! 

For  the  Commonwealth  Bank  knows  .Australia.  Its 
branches  are  widespread;  its  activities  touch 

upon  every  aspect  of  life  in  Australia  and  New 
Guinea.  Its  sources  of  information  are  unrivalled. 
Plea5>e  afldress  your  enquiries  to  the  Manager. 


Queensland,  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  rank 

high  among  the  world’.s  producers  of  beef  and  dairy 

products.  But  the  people  of  Australia  are^  con¬ 
sumers  as  well  as  producers,  and  the  Au.stralian 
market  is  therefore  full  of  opportunity.  Hriti.sh 
business  houses,  seeking  information  for  planning. 

art'  inviti'd  to  make  use  of  the  services  of  the^ 

Common  weal  til  Ikink  of  Australia. 
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CHINA’S  TEA  PRODUCTION  PLANS 
The  State-owned  China  Tea  Company 
has  worked  out  its  1950  production  and 
marketing  programme  for  the  Central 
South  China  cirea.  Particular  emphasis 
is  placed  on  improving  the  quality  and 
output  of  black  tea.  Always  a  major 
export  item,  black  tea  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  national  economy  and 
has  been  named  as  one  of  the  commodi¬ 
ties  to  be  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union  as 
part  of  China’s  loan  repayments.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  plan,  six  processing 
plants  will  be  established  and  equipped 
with  up-to-date  machinery  in  Hupeh, 
Hunan  and  Kiangsi  Provinces,  which 
produce  cne-third  of  China’s  total 
annual  output.  These  plants  will  con¬ 
centrate  exclusively  on  four  of  the  best 
grades  of  tea  for  export.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  will  ensure  that  farmers  supplying 
these  factories  maintain  the  necessary 
quality.  Though  all  other  kinds  of  tea 
for  domestic  consumption  will  continue 
to  be  grown,  a  number  of  counties  will 
henceforth  switch  to  black  tea  cultiva¬ 
tion  only  and  loans  will  be  made  to  tea 
farmers  to  help  them  expand  their  out¬ 
put.  The  Government  will  be  the  sole 
exporter  of  all  tea  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  private  trading  is  allowed  for  other 
markets,  such  as,  for  example,  Africa. 


COTTON  SHORTAGE  IN  CHINA 

The  Chinese  cotton  industry  is  facing 
a  grave  shortage  of  the  raw  material 
and  the  chances  of  early  improvement 
are  slight.  It  is  reliably  calculated  that 
the  foreseeable  supplies  cannot  maintain 
activity  in  the  mills  above  45  per  cent 
of  last  year’s  level.  The  new  crop  will 
not  be  available  until  October.  The 
1949-50  crop,  at  1,700,000  bales,  stands 
among  the  lowest  on  record  and  below 
half  the  quantity  grown  in  previous 
good  seasons.  Of  this  total  it  is  thought 
that  875,000  bales  can  be  got  to  the 
mills.  This  will  reduce  hand  loom  con¬ 
sumption  to  a  minimum.  Assuming 
that  such  an  allocation  can  be  made, 
the  Government  will  still  need  to  im¬ 
port  700,000  bales  to  keep  the  present 
activity. 

No  large  increase  in  the  country’s  in¬ 
digenous  cotton  crop  is  expected 
although  the  Government  have  adopted 
several  measures  to  this  end.  In  view 
of  the  food  difficulties  it  is  understand¬ 
able  that  prices  being  paid  to  cotton 
growers  are  below  those  paid  for  main 
crops.  Grain  prices  are  advancing  at  a 
faster  pace  than  those  for  cotton.  The 
unknown  factor  to  date  is  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  will  aid  by  supplying 
seeds,  technical  advice,  machinery  and 
fertilisers. 


EDUCATED  English  woman,  aged  31, 
M.A.,  B.Litt.,  Diploma  in  Education, 
experienced  in  research,  administr.vtion, 
librarianship,  teaching  and  lecturing, 
seeks  interesting  and  congenial  position 
abroad. — Box  127,  "Eastern  World” 


TOWNELEY  FIRECLAY 
COMPANY 

Burnley,  Lancashire 

Sinks,  Fireclay,  Sanitary  Ware, 
Glazed  Bricks. 

All  Fireclay  Goods. 


HALE  &  SON 
Mica  and  Asbestos  Brokers 

Expert  Valuations  and  Advice. 
Plantation  House,  Mincing  Lane,  London, 
E.C.3. 

Telephones:  Mansion  House  6772,  49(M 
Telegrams:  Sonelah  Fen,  London 


TEXTIL  ARMENGOL  S.A. 

Via  Layetana  95, 
Barcelona  (Spain) 
Exporters  of  cotton  piece  goods 


The  Gateway  tt»  India 


Businessmen  need  go  no  further  than  London  to  find  the 
key  to  the  gate,  for  the  National  Bank  of  India  can  provide 
all  commercial  banking  facilities  needed  for  trade  with  the 
subcontinent  of  India.  Moreover,  the  Bank’s  specialized 
knowledge  of  this  area  and  of  East  Africa  can  be  of  great 
value  to  those  interested  in  developing  trade  with  these 
territories.  Enquiries  are  welcome  at  Head  Office  j 
and  branches. 


A  comprehensive  banking  service  is  available  at  the  Bank's  branches  in 

INDIA,  PAKISTAN,  CEYLON,  BURMA,  KENYA,  ZANZIBAR, 
UGANDA,  TANGANYIKA  and  ADEN 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIA  LIMITED 


Head  Office :  26  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C.2. 
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TO  IMPORT 

TO  MAKE  AN  INQUIRY 

Qon&uU  the  BOTTIN  MONDIAL 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  REGISTER 

This  Foreign  trade  directory-jdrawn  up  in  three  languages  (English — French 
— Spanish)  is  the  medium  indispensable  to  all  exporters  and  importers. 

IT  CONTAINS: 

List  of  addresses  of  all  the  importers  and  exporters 
throughout  the  world,  classified  by  products 
(more  than  700  headings). 

General  information  on  every  country  of  the  world. 

General  information. 

Maps,  plans,  etc. 

DIDOT-BOTTIN  CO.  LTD.,  publishes  also: 


TRADES  &  OCCUPATIONS  (Paris  and  Provinces)  -  2  vol. 

PARIS— LiST  OF  STREETS . I 

PROVINCES  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  DISTRICTS  4  „ 

OVERSEAS  FRANCE . I  .. 

ATLAS  BOTTIN . I  .. 

BOTTIN  MONDAIN  (Parisian  Society — Castles)  -  -  I  „ 

BOTTIN  DE  L’AUTOMOBJJLE . I  ,. 

BOTTIN  DU  CYCLE . -  I 

BOTTIN  ADMINISTRATIF  (French  Administration)  -  I  „ 


For  all  information  please  apply  to  : 

BUTLER’S  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 

22,  St.  Giles  High  Street 
LONDON.  W.C.2 


Smithson  Tennant 


discovered  that  diamonds  and  carbon  are  chetnically  the 
same.  He  proved  it  by  weighing  a  diamond,  heating 
it  with  potassium  nitrate,  and  then  weighing  the  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  produced.  Tennant  made  other  important 
discoveries.  In  1803  he  noticed  that  when  crude  plati¬ 
num  was  dissolved  in  aqua  regia  (a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  hydrochloric  acids)  a  black  powder  was  left. 
Leading  chemists  of the  time  believed  this  to  be  graphite 
or  “blacklead**.  Tennant  did  not,  and  his  investi¬ 
gations  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  two  new  metals, 
iridium  and  osmium.  Iridium— so  called  because  of 
the  varied  colours  of  its  compounds — is  used  for  tip¬ 
ping  the  gold  nibs  of  fountain  pens.  It  is  so  hard  that 
it  lasts  almost  indefinitely  and,  likegold,  is  not  cor- 
rodedby  itik. Osmiumis  the  heaviest  substanceknown. 


The  son  of  a  Yorkshire  clergyman,  Tennant  was 
born  in  Wensleydale  in  1761.  His  interest  in  chem-^ 
istry  began  early,  and  at  the  tender  age  of  nine  he 
was  found  making  gunpowder  for  fireworks.  He 
studied  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
and  at  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  Later  he  trav¬ 
elled  extensively  in  Europe  and  met  many  of  the 
leading  scientists  of  other  countries.  In  1813  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  University^ 
of  Cambridge,  but  was  killed  two  years  later  in  a 
riding  accident  while  on  holiday  at  Boulogne.^ 
The  nib  of  the  modern  fountain 
pen  is  one  reminder  of  the  work  ^  | 
of  this  distinguished  English 
chemist. 
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